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The Classical Review 





OCTOBER 1906. 


THE current year sees the completion of 
the second decade of the Classical Review, 
and its close seems an appropriate time for 
the introduction of changes which it is 
believed will increase its usefulness and 
popularity. These changes, outlined in a 
circular of the publisher with which most, 
if not all, of our readers have already been 
made acquainted, involve its division into two 
parts. An issue of one or other of these 
will appear in each month of the year—of one, 
the Classical Quarterly, in January April 
July and October; of the other, the new 
Classical Review, in the eight remaining 
months. The Classical Quarterly and the 
Classical Review will be complementary 
te each other and will between them 
cover the whole ground occupied by the 
existing Review. But it is designed in 
addition that in the Classical Review there 
shall be a fuller representation of the 
literary and the educational sides of the 
Classics. 

In token that no violent change is contem- 
plated the present Editor will remain as 
editor of the Classical Quarterly, and assist 
in editing the Classical Review, which will 
be under the chief direction of Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse. It is hoped furthermore that the 
Associate Editors, both English and Ameri- 
can, will continue to collaborate. In ad- 
dition to the Editors the Classical Review 
will have the advantage of the services of an 
Advisory Committee, now in process of for- 
mation, which will include the names of 
NO. CLXXX, VOL. XX. 


Professor Mackait, Mr. T. E. Pace, Mr. V. 
RENDALL, and others. 

Further particulars will be announced in 
our November issue. 


The Classical Association holds its fourth 
General Meeting in Manchester on the 11th, 
12th, and 13th of October with the welcome 
of the City and the University. To the 
general regret Lord Curzon, the President 
for 1906, is unable to attend and deliver his 
presidential address. The Master of the 
Rolls, the first President of the Association, 
will preside at the meetings, and another 
learned judge and Vice-President, Mr. 
Justice Kennedy, will give an address on the 
afternoon of the 12th. The programme in- 
cludes short lectures on literary topics by 
Professors Postgate, Rhys Roberts and Con- 
way, and another on ‘A Bucranium from 
the Dictaean Cave in Crete’ by Professor 
Boyd Dawkins ; also what promises to be an 
interesting discussion on ‘ The relative func- 
tions of Classical and modern languages in 
Secondary Education.’ The most important 
piece of business is the consideration of a 
Committee’s report upon the Pronunciation 
of Latin. Their recommendations tally with 
those of the scheme, already printed in the 
Classical Review of April, p. 146, which it 
is proposed to introduce into Oxford and Cam- 
bridge teaching simultaneously in the present 
term. Visits and excursions to places of 
interest inside Manchester and outside it 
have also been arranged. 
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THE HOMERIC ASSEMBLIES AND ARISTOTLE. 


tovro (SC. TO Hyovpevov) yap TO mpoatpov- 
pevov. SnArov S€ totTo kai éx Tov dpxaiwy 
mode, as” Opnpos éuipetro: ot yap Bacvreis 
& mpoéAowto dvyyyeAAov ta Sypw. Nicoma- 
chean Ethies 1113a. 

No commentator on Aristotle seems to 
question this last statement, and Buchholz 
in his voluminous Homerische fRealien 
quotes it with no criticism except that 
Nitzsch considers it too general. But is 
the statement true that Homer represents 
the people as meeting simply to receive the 
commands of the princes ? 

(1) At the opening of the Iliad, after the 
plague has raged in the camp for nine days, 
Achilles calls an assembly of the soldiery. 
This, at least, was for deliberation ; the 
council had not met, the commander-in-chief 
does not seem to have been consulted, and 
no one had an order to promulgate. The 
question before them is what shall be done 
in order to secure relief from the plague, 
and Achilles proposes that they seek to 
learn from some seer the cause of the god’s 
anger. No one raises the point of order 
that this matter belongs to the council of 
Elders or to the commander-in-chief, and not 
to the people. (2) After the meeting of the 
council on the first day of battle, another 
assembly is held which indeed at first seems 
to be for the purpose of making known to 
all the council’s decision to arm the soldiers 
for battle. But Agamemnon, far from 
presenting the plan as voted by the council, 
says nothing about a previous discussion 
and decision, and closes his speech with the 
exhortation : ‘Come ! as I say, let all obey! 
Let us return with our ships to our native 
land.’ To say, with Fanta, that this 
assembly is not for deliberation, but for a 
trial of the sentiment of the soldiery, is mis- 
leading. The men start for the ships before 
another word is said,—no formal vote was 
usual in an Homeric assembly,—but are 
brought back to the agora, and Odysseus 
and Nestor propose plans for action which 
are adopted. (3) On the next following 
morning, a Trojan herald comes to the Greek 
camp to ask for a truce for the burial of 
the dead, and to offer a proposition of Paris, 
looking toward peace. The Achaeans are 
assembled at the stern of Agamemnon’s 
ship (H 383), 2.e. at the door of his tent. 
After hearing the message, Diomed states 
his opinion, and ‘all the the sons of the 
Achaeans shout in approval.’ Agamemnon 


understands this as a viva voce vote, settling 
the question, and says to the Trojan herald, 
‘You yourself hear the answer of the 
Achaeans.’ (4) At the close of the second 
day of battle, the heralds call an assembly 
(I 11), which is distinguished from the 
council of Elders (189) held later, not before 
it. Here again no order is to be promul- 
gated, but again Agamemnon urges the 
return to Argos. Diomed rebukes him 
severely, and the proposition is withdrawn ; 
Nestor directs the stationing of a guard, 
and asks that a meeting of the Elders be 
held. (5) Again, at the opening of the last 
day of battle, all the Achaeans come 
together (T 45) simply to witness the recon- 
ciliation between Achilles and Agamemnon. 
No orders are to be promulgated. (6) 
Finally after the capture of Troy, the sons 
of Atreus call an assembly at evening 
(y 137),—not to give directions, but laying 
their matter of dispute before the soldiery 
in order to secure a decision between two 
plans: Menelaus desiring to hasten home, 
while Agamemnon thought it better to 
remain and offer propitiatory sacrifices to 
Athena. The adherents show their mind by 
departing,—a literal and effective ‘division’ 
of the people. In no instance, then, is an 
Achaean assembly called that the people 
may learn the will of the chieftains. 

As for the Assemblies of the Trojans. (1) 
Coming as ambassadors of the Achaeans to 
demand the return of Helen, before theactual 
beginning of hostilities, Menelaus and Odys- 
seus state their case before the assembled 
Trojans (T 209), who must have been gathered 
to decide between war and peace, not simply 
to gratify their curiosity. At this meeting 
of the people, Antimachus, who was not one 
of the princes, urged that the envoys be put 
to death, and not allowed to return to the 
Achaean camp (A 123, 139); that is, a 
debate was held and different propositions 
were made, concluding with the decision to 
refuse the demand of the envoys but to 
allow them to depart. (2) Before the first 
battle of the Iliad, the Trojans are assembled 
before the gates of Priam’s palace (B 788). 
The subject of discussion does not appear, 
but no orders are mentioned as given ; when 
this assembly is dismissed, the men hasten 
to take their arms, but this is because of 
the tidings brought of the Achaeans’ 
approach. (3) At the close of that day’s 
battle, they are gathered again by the gate 
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of Priam, in confusion and fear because of 
the unexpected strength shown by the 
Achaeans (H 345),—evidently met for a 
discussion of the situation, Antenor pro- 
poses to surrender Helen and her possessions ; 
Paris refuses to give up Helen, but consents 
to surrender the treasures. Then Priam 
directs the herald to bear to the Achaean 
camp the proposition of Paris, and to ask for 
a truce for the burial of the dead. In one 
sense this is an order, but it is a result of 
the assembly,—the people were not called 
together to hear it. In modern parlance 
one might say that Antenor offered a motion 
to give up Helen and her treasures; that 
Paris then proposed an amendment to the 
motion, and Priam declared the motion 
adopted as amended. If Priam did not 
care for the vote, or at least to know the 
mind of the people, he would have settled 
the question in private. He gives no 
commands to the assembly. (4) On the next 
following morning, the Trojans assemble 
again to hear the reply of the Achaeans 
and to act accordingly (H 414). (5) The 
Trojan soldiers are called to an assembly on 
the field at the close of the third day of 
battle (= 245). This can be for nothing but 
deliberation. Pulydamas urges that they 
should return to the city ; but Hector insists 
that they remain by the Greek camp,— 
saying indeed that he will not allow anything 
else,—and he has the whole army with him 
(eri 6€ Tpdes xeAaddyoavy). ‘Pallas Athene 
took from them their senses, for they praised 
Hector though he devised an evil plan, 
while no one praised Pulydamas who framed 
excellent counsel.’ Here Pulydamas makes 
a motion which is rejected under the influence 
of Hector. 

In the assembly of Ithacans (f 10 ff.), 


A PECULIARITY OF 


‘Rei’ is the name given by Karl Frey 
Aeschylus-Studien 41-3 to a ‘ Wiederholung 
nicht nur von Worten, sondern von Vokalen 
und Consonanten oder sogar der Verbindung 
gleicher Vokale, und zwar wie man erwartet 
da, wo auch eine Wiederholung der Quan- 
titat stattfindet, in den Chéren.’ He was, 
as far as I know, the first to point this out! 





' As a constant practice, I mean: I cannot trace 
all the sporadic notices of single instances, ¢.9. 
Heimsoeth Wiederherstellung 56, Verrall ‘On a 
Chorus of the Choephoroe’ (Journal of Philology 
ix). 
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the old Aegyptius who speaks first, expects 
not orders but information. He asks who 
has brought them together. ‘Has this man 
tidings of the return of our army, or does 
he lay some other matter of public interest 
before us?’ Telemachus then asks the 
people to relieve him from the oppression of 
his mother’s suitors, but lays no commands 
upon the assembly,—which would be futile. 
This assembly is summarily dismissed by one 
of Penelope’s suitors, who tells the people to 
go to their homes and leave Telemachus 
to the care of his friends, and they think it 
wise to do so. 

The Homeric poems tell of two other 
popular assemblies,—one at Mycenae to 
determine the sending of troops against 
Thebes (A 380), where the men of Mycenae 
(not the king) ‘were willing’ to grant the 
request ; and the otherof the Phaeacians(6 5), 
where Odysseus is introduced by Alcinoiis, 
who begins, ‘ Hear me, that I may say what 
my soul in my breast bids me,’ which does 
not sound like the promulgation of a formal 
order. 

The importance attached to oratory 
(6 170), the epithet of Nestor, ‘The clear- 
voiced man of the assembly’ (A 248), and 
the epithet of the assembly itself (kvduaverpav 
A 490), all imply that the people were 
gathered for deliberation. Nestor’s oratory 
was useful for persuasion, not simply for the 
conveyance of commands. 

Thus the Homeric assembly of the people 
is clearly for deliberation and action, even 
in the midst of a military campaign, when 
the discipline is necessarily stricter than at 
home in time of peace, and Aristotle’s 
statement or comparison is inaccurate. 


Tuomas Day Seymour. 


CHORIC RESPONSION. 


and to maintain that it was not due to 
accident: his tabulation admits of more 
analytic statement and, as it refers only to 
Aeschylus, of amplification. 


I.—Responsion of Words. 


(a) the same word or words common 
Cho. 319 =336 bpotws. 

(b) different forms of the same word Cho. 
45 hoBotpar=56 doBetra. 

(c) similar words (akin to IT ab) Cho. 28 
édpAadov = 38 éXaxov. 
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(d) different forms of similar words Eur. 
Hipp. 533 mow = 543 iovra. 

(e) similar forms of different words Cho. 
27 idacparwv = 37 dveipatrwv (may be reduced 
to IT a). 

(f) the same word-combination | (sub- 
divisible as above!) ; generally interjections. 

(g) similar word-combinations (subdivisible 
as above!) Cho. 381 Zed Zed=395 hed ped. 

(h) words of different sound but of the 
same, similar, or contrasted sense (not found 
in Aeschylus) Eur. Hec. 927 és eivav = 937 
axotrav. 


II.—Responsion of Vowels and Consonants. 


(a) the same vowels or consonants Aesch. 
Supp. 118 wabea pédca Opeoneva = 129 (év)- 
ayéa TéAea TeAOpevwv (partly I cd). 

(6) similar combinations Aesch. Supp. 
539 drav = 546 -orxor. 


IlI.—Irregular Responsion (all kinds of I 
and II involved). 


(a) reversal of answering elements in the 
same part of the antistrophic line; rare in 
Aesch. e.g.Cho. 25 dvuxos = 35 puxobev, other- 
wise only in Euripides e.g. Orestes 150 
drddos ef’ Gr. = 164 67’ ei rpirods (combined 
with exact vowel responsion in dri = -7o0d:). 

(5) cross-responsion : e.g Hipp. 529 nd’ 
GppvOpos €\Pos 532 7d tas ’Adpodiras 533 
inow 534 6 Avds ais = 539 rov ras ’Adpodiras 
542 -ra wai d1a macas 543 tovra 544 drav 
On te. (1b) +(1b+1a)+(Ic)+(Ila+ 
Ill a) =(1b+T1a) + (Ila + Ila) + (Ic)+ 
(Ib). 

(c) exact responsion combined with inex- 
act Hipp. 1109-10 pera Picrara: dvdpacw alav 
moAvmAavyntos ae = 1118-9 peraBadrrAopueva 
xpévov del Biov ovvevtuxoinv. 


I have not made a rubric for syllables, 
they find their place indifferently under I or 
II. In giving the tragic examples, which 
are as nearly complete as repeated search can 
make them, I ignore (generally) all respon- 
sion of less than two syllables in each line 
and all responsion of mere interjections, as 
purely mechanical: where the same word 
occurs in both places it is given only once, 
instances given above are not written out in 
full. The plays are arranged in the most 
probable chronological order, where such 
order is possible: for Aeschylus, I acquiesce 
in Campbell’s, for Sophocles and Euripides, 
needing guides, I have followed respectively 

1 | insert this proviso for the sake of theoretical 


completeness: it is at present unnecessary, but no 
one knows what may not yet be discovered. 
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Sir Richard Jebb and Dr. Murray. Variant 
readings of importance are noted wherever 
they have not escaped me. For the further 
convenience of those who wish to have their 
statistics as full as possible I have added to 
the title of each play the proportion of 
antistrophic lines to the total number. 


AgscuyLys Supplices (556: 1084 add 8 
necessary for exact correspondence viz. 18la 
—f 367a 583a then 564: 1092; if 832- 
842 can be reduced to two antistrophae of 8 
verses apiece then 580: 1091) 40 émiexdo- 
pevac (vulg. émrixexAouéva)=49 eridrctapeva ; 
44=53 ém-; 59 oixrov oixrpov. . -wv=65 
(vé)ouxov (Klausen, véov M) olkrov . . -wv; 73 
mapeav = 82 map alcav; 92 Kav oxorir 
(ueAaivac gvprrvyae: secripsi, «dv oKkdtwr 
peAraivas dv tuxar M)=99 daoxir; 104 Biav 
=112 & d-; 109 éd’ dy-=117 peray-; 
118=129 IL a; 145 warp 6 mavromras = 155 
édunras (Westphal) dduynra ; 162=176 tov; 
164 -xérwv=178 yover; 376 mpirans . . -os 
Gv=387 dvAaka. . -révwv ; 379 povo- = 390 
péve; 397 yevoiuav=407 dpaiuwv; 400 
€Aduevos = 410 peropevw ; 533 dvaxtwv . . -wv 
=540 yvvaxdr.. -ov; 539=546 ITb; 552 
= 561 -weéva ; 572 68v-=581 wodv- ; 573 “Hpas 
=582 'Ih; 583=590 aidvos; 588 epya.. 
Adywr=596 eEpyov . . A€ywv; 599 -Adyws= 
604 -dvwv ; 646 = 659 -ovra ; 648 Yjdorv = 661 
Znvos; 687=697 -érw; 689 dyopov = 699 
mpovoua ; 690 Saxpvoyov- = 700 rodvyova ; 691 
Body +’ &vdnpov=701 7d wav t’ ék dapov-; 
711 Sikas=717 Aixas; T58=765 -dpoves; 
759-60 xopaxes Gore, Bwpav ad€éyovres ovdév = 
766-7 xvvoOpaceis, OeGv ovdev éxaiovres ; 786 
-Bs,..av..a=794 ds..at..e-; 803 oic- 
dpwv = 811 -ataxrwv ; 807 yapov xupjo- = 815 
yapou Avurpp-; 818 -dpeva=826 -dpevoar ; 820 
= 828 Biata; 822 -ov 8 i- . . céBev = 830 -rov ri 
8... cébev ; 857 dApyevta ropov = 867 dAgeci- 
Bovov vdwp ; 916 mpdpor, Sapvapor= 919 avaé, 
macxonev; 1030 wodt-=1038 zodv-; 1031 
xetp’ = 1039 yxevp-. It is to be noticed that 73 
82 117 659 now show stronger resistance than 
has been thought to conjectural alteration. 
815 is doubtful (cai Avrjpia M), but certain 
bold lines of emendation now seem forbidden. 
As for 832-842 where all is hopeless and 
one can only flatter oneself with a pleasing 
dream, it is remarkable that Hermann’s 
wonderful instinct led him to write éavddpova 
in 837-8 (=Bdoovpddpova 846). It is 
possible that 864 Acid’ Wpava (a form 
defended by Marckscheffel) xi’? és dopv 
answers 876 Ba6c i mpdxaxa mabeiv with 
dAoueva in 877 (Bareat Baby of M is a con- 


e 
Bara 


flation of double readings with itacism Ba). 
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évap ovap péAav 899 supports Dr. Headlam’s 
Saxos axos péya in 909. Persae (367: 1077 
add 985a then 368: 1078) 69 Awodéop-= 
77 Sixobev ; 133=140 tov; 262 768 dyos= 
268 rode myp’ ; 272 BéedrXca wappryy=287 
pérea (yp. rec., cdyata M), rodvBady (zap- 
Bagy Kayser); 286 @ecav=292 exricav; 
553-5 Eépéns pev nyayev, momo, Zépéns 8 
arwXecav, Totol, Repéyns=563-5 vies pév 
ayayov, Torot, vaes 8 amwXecav, ToTOL, vaes ; 
569 rodijrars = 569 redinpers ; 572 = 580 rpos ; 
557-6 oipaw’ dyn, 64 = 583-4 Samove ayn, 0a ; 
578 Boa-=586 76 wav; 639 iévr-= 646 tovr’; 
650 avyp=655 avdpas; 652-3 ’Ardwveis 8 .. 
’Avdwvevs;= 657-8 Geoujotwp 8 . . Geopnotwp 
& : 696 céBopat pev = 702 diepar pev ; 697 wéBo- 
pad avria A€arc= 703 Siewar 8 dvria pacbat ; 
853 duaxos = 864 drovous ; 859 dpye = 865 ayor; 
887 Xios 7dé Tapos = 896 Tadov 73 Sorovs ; 
934 aiaxrds = 943 mravdvprov ; 940 Opnvyripos 
= 949 revOyrhpos ; 941 répw=950 Krdyéw ; 
942 odvdaxpyy iaxav=951 ydov dpidaxpuv 
(apidaxpuv iaxav Hermann) ; 956 dxrav = 969 
dxtas; 959=972 mod 8€; 980 orvyvas 
’"A@avas=993 ddacr’ diaora (orvyva) ; 983 
éfOarpov = 996 -ovrapxov ; I88 eAures EAurres 
=1002 éragov eradov; 1005-6 BeBaor= 
1010-1 werAnype@ ; 1007 i in, td th = 1012 
véeat véat Svat diac ; 1021 bpd dpG= 1032 warat 
marat; 1026 éoraviopel’ dpwyav = 1037 
yupvos eit mporopmav; 1039 diawe Slave = 
1047 épeco’ epecoe; 1045 Bapeta= 1053 
pedcawa; 1046 of parta=1054 ol, orove-; 
1055 kat orépv’ apacooe=1061 zérAov & 
épexe. The ‘dirge’ 934-1066 is of course 
responsible for a very large number of these 
instances, making the percentage of the 
Persae, in spite of its low proportion of 
antistrophic verse (due no doubt to the epic 
character of the play), so notably higher 
than that of the Supplices, nearly half of 
which is antistrophic. Septem contra Thebas 
(424 : 1070 omitting 886 then 423 : 1069 or 
adding 874a then 425: 1071) 112 dpngov= 
126 pvAagov; 136 & woérv’ “Hpa= 145 & gid’ 
"AroAAov; 137=146 similar sense; 151 id 
mavapxeis Oeoi=159 iw Pidor daiwoves; 187 
ore te=197 Gr’ 6AO-; 282 wori=299 orc ; 
286 iarrovor = 303 éuBadovres ; 308 oiktpov = 
320 xAavrov ; 309=320 zpo-; 407 -pous.. 
~pous brép = 442 -w-.. -w-. . iep-; 674 Sopi- 
papyos = 680 mxpoxaprov ; 687 -epav = 694 
-€pwt; T08 dpotav=715 amoxos ; (III a) ; 751 
yap .. dpav=757 yap . . -avav ; 817 redcia = 
825 ametrev (IIT a); 818 yéveos . . dpa = 826 za- 
tpobev . . haris ; 863 oiv aixpar = 869 odapur ; 
875-6 aiat Samdno, aiat=887-8 & dv 
aivouopots, dv dv; 887 Bavarwy = 889 Gavarov 
{xai Oavarov M); 906 dvoty dvaxrow = 916 


o 


époordpoow ; 956-7 =971-2 similar sense : 
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958-9 Sura A€yew, Sierra F Spav=973-4 
tdAav yévos, taXav zafos. Note too the 
responsions in the monostrophic dirge (anti- 
strophic in Hermann’s text) 941 = 942, 943 = 
944, 945 = 946, 947 =948, the last three in- 
stances corresponding in metre. Agamemnon 
(581 : 1673 omit 1009 (Verrall) 1074 then 
579 : 1671 add for ephymnia 18 then 597 : 
1691; personally however I still have a 
hankering after Hermann’s arrangement of 
1449-1576 which yields this symmetry: 


ABA CC DBD, cf. the similar but more 


complex system of Cho. 305-476 ; I can with 
difficulty get over the brusque attribution of 
Agamemnon’s death to Helen in 1459 ff: 
then the proportion would be 584 : 1676) 
110 érws=131 ypdver; 115 otwv-= 136 olor ; 
170=178 dors; 231 per-=241 per’; 251 
Bera = 262 -pérer; 381=398 otk; 394-5= 
411-2 similar sense ; 415 -opav=431 dpav 
(now first explained by Dr. Headlam) ; 416 
=432 da; 417 -crevov=433 -orepov; 447 
-Cov= 465 ri pov; 688 py tis = 704 pus (as I 
have no reputation to lose by it I will con- 
fess that when I reach pus the strophe 
rings back pris) ; 689 rod wexpwpévov = 705 
torépwr xpovur ; 697 = 713 wodv-; 701 aip-= 
717 at’; 740 dyaApa=751 daada ; 969 = 
981 similar sense ; 973 gpevds dirov Opovov 
=985 pos evdixors dpeoiv ; 993 etGv-= 1007 
6p00-; 1085 id woot, ti wore pnderar= 1093 
id taXawa, Tdd€ yap TeActs ; 1110 eri d€= 1124 
dd b€; 1129-30 id& id radraivas Kaxdrorpot 
tixar= 1142-3 id id Acyelas popov dyddvos 
(aénSdvos popov M which makes rvyar and 
popov correspond: Dr. Verrall was once in- 
clined to keep this, and I suggest as a faint 
possibility that the poet may have been 
satisfied with a correspondence of word for 
word 











iw | i | radaivas | Kaxdrotpor | TYxaL 
id | i | Ayeias | andovos }Lopov 
cf. Suppl. 791 = 799 
, » , > s 
Koes arepbe mrepvywv | ddoipav 
, , , ? a > , 
mporap | Gavoveas 8 | ’Aidas dvaocot 











and numerous other instances, at least in 
Pindar and Aeschylus, where the corre- 
sponding words have the same number of 
syllables ; here such correspondence combined 
with rhyme may have seemed to him justifi- 
cation enough to drop the strict syllabic 
responsion) ; 1135 Geopopyn- = 1148 Beodpopovrs ; 
1155 i& yapor ydpoe Tdpidos 6A€6pror = 1166 
id ovo. mover mwoAcos GAopevas; 1156 io 
Skapdvdpov zatpiov rorov = 1167 id rpdrupyor 
O@voiac warpds; 1161=1172 édnpiow; 1164 











puvvpa=1175 yoepa; 1484 ged Ped = 1508 
ma mo. Choephori (357 : 1074 but numbers 
doubtful on account of 779-836, add 7 for 
ephymnia after 951 970 then 364: 1081) 
23 xémurct=33 Kdrov; 25 dvvyos GAon. . 
-ropwi=35 prvydbev édaxe.. PoBui; 27 = 37 
Te; 28 épdadov ix’ = 38 EdXaxov ix-; 45=56 
Tb; 46 100’ éxBareiv=57 1o 8 cirvyxeiv; 
319=336 Ia; 344=362 sense; 345=363 
warep; 346 = 364 sense continued and irregu- 
lar responsion of dopituyros and dovpixpAre ; 
380 Bédos= 394 Baror; 381=395 Iq; 382 
-rowov = 396 -orro ; 405 = 418 -pevwv (Tucker’s 
POtopévwv 405 gives -opévwy =-opevur) ; 406 
=419 ra; 424=445 wodv-; 430-1 dvev.. 
dvev=451-2 ra péev.. ra 8; 591 aiyidiwv= 
600 kvwdddrAwv ; 622 révwv = 630 Adywr; 627 
riwv = 635 oéBer; 781 Sopov (Bothe, dé pov 
M)=792 dpouur ; 782 -opévors = 793 -opevovr ; 
934 = 945 Euore; 935=946 rowa ; 936 guore 
& és =947 Efrye 3 ev; 937 dumdois . . dutAods 
948 = Avés . . Atkav. Eumenides (318 : 1048) 
157 -od\aBet= 164 -odiBH; 158 iad dpévas, 
timo AoBov = 165 epi wdda, wepi xapa; 161 = 
168 éxew ; 385 =393 re cai; 391 dvcopparors 
= 399 dvondtov ; 500 wabea=509 axea; 519 
dlkas = 528 Sikav; 566=569 rov; 558 Braiws 
=566 ov aidv-; 957 dw-=977 Kaxav; 997 
xaipere xaiper’ ev. .-o1 wA- = 1015 yaipere 
xaipere 8... durd-; 998 dorixds Aews = 1016 
ot kata wrdAw; 1000 zapbévov=1018 Tad- 
Aaddos. Prometheus (165:1127 add 557a 
then 166 : 1128) 130 doBy6-= 150 Lpopné- ; 
133 rovde=153 cov d€-; 138 8 ExAn-= 158 
dé pn; 170 émyapy=192 emyadrjas; 546 = 
556 -opeva; 569 dpyoviav=579 “Horovar ; 
596 -xAacros=618 zarpds; 603 oicrpyAdrwr 
= 625 oxiprypdrov ; 613 rapbévov= 635 zap- 
Gaur; 913 7 codds 7 cvopds=922 pryrore 
pyrore; 916-7 =925-6 sense; 920 -opevwr 
= 929 -oueévay ; 921 -yrav. . yapnwv = 930 "Hpas 
. . tovwv. Ephymnia, that is to say, absolute 
rhymes, are common in Aeschylus: this fact 
must be taken into account when one calcu- 
lates the amount of rhyme in his tragedies. 
The passages are Supplices 123-8 = 134-9, 
147-9 = 157-9, 168-73 = 181 a-f, 901-3 = 
911-3 Persae 667=675, 1044-6 = 1052-4 
Septem contra Thebas 962-4=977-9 Aga- 
memnon 124 = 145, 1055-6 = 1060-1, 1064-5 
= 1069-70, perhaps 1455-62=1475 a-g, 
1490-7 = 1514-21, perhaps 1539-49 = 1565 
a-l. Choephori perhaps 785-9 = 795 a-e, per- 
haps 802-7 = 814 a-f, 941-4 = 951 a-d, 959- 
62=970-970c. Humenides 329-34 = 342-7 
(Schneider’s repetition of 356-60 after 368 
seems quite impossible and carries with it 
that of 374-8 after 383), 781-96 =811-26, 
840-9 = 872-81, 1036=1040, 1044-1048. 
It may be that the ephymnium or refrain 
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was the most primitive form of rhyme. 
Anyhow the practice of Aeschylus seems to 
show a gradual decline both in frequency 
and complexity of rhyme.! 


Sopuoctes Antigone (382: 1353) 101 
érramvAw.=118 émrdmvdov (irregular) ; 102 
épav6- . . ror’ =120 éBa. . rof’ ; 108 gduydda 
=125 mdrayos; 335=345 wodvrov; 354 
dvenoey = 365 pnyxavoev; 360 ravroropos: 
aropos = 370 tyirodts’ drodts ; 585 yeveds = 
596 yeveav; 611 76. . 7d peAAov=622 70... 
mor ecbdov ; 614 = 625 éxrds dras ; 807 = 823 
trav; 816 vyudetow=833 -evvater; 840 -dar- 
tov = 859 -ravros ; 843-4 roAukrypoves avopes’ 
iw Atpxatae kpnvac=861-2 KAewots AaBdaxi- 
daow. id parpdvu Aektpwv; 847 oia = 866 
oiwy ; 848=867 apds, and épxouar irreg. ; 
850 id dvcravos=869 id dvomdrpwv: 855 
mpocereres = 874 wapaBarov ; 945 ddddga . . 
xadrKod€eros atdats = 956 ’Hdwrar . . Keproptors 
dpyats ; 946 rupBype Gordy Kxarelevx$n = 
957 merpdde Katadapxtos év Seopar; 949 
Znvos=959 -Onpov; 966 rapa d€=977 Kara 
d€; 1119 -radtav=1130 -radias; 1125 ex 
oropat= 1136 émoxorowr ; 1306 aiat aiat= 
1328 trw trw; 1307 PdoBor= 1329 popwr. 
Aias (314 : 1420), 176 yxdpw=187 aru; 
225 tad KAynLopévav=248 Lvydv élopevov; 
349=357 sense; 396 €rer6’ eXeoG-=414 
moAvv moduv ; 608 -rdrporov = 621 exec ; 622 
-arat = 635 ’Aidar ; 626 -ndpws= 638 -rdvev ; 
703 -aé ’ArdAAwv=715 @& déArrwv; 704 
evyvwot- = 716 -eyvao6- ; 879 tis av... tisdv. . 
-rovuw = 925 ewedA- . . EueAA- . . xpdvon ; 885 
GpoOvpov=931 dpodpwv (irreg.); 912 wae 
mar=958 hed hed; 1204 répyw (already in 
1201) = 1216 répyus. Oedipus rex (320 : 1530) 
154=162 sense; 168 dvapibya=178 avapi- 
Oyos; 469 EvorAos = 479 pédAeos; 483 = 
497 pev ovv; 660 mpopov = 689 povor; 
661 dditos=690 aropov; 870 py more = 
880 pyrore: 896=910 sense ; 1207 = 1216 
sense; 1314 éuov ardtporov éximAdpevov = 
1322 yds éximodos ere povimos. LHlectra 
(330 : 1510 add 1264a 1428 a-c 1429a then 
335 :1515) 134 & wavr-=150 -& mwavr-; 155 
ovrot cot povvac téxvov = 173 Odpoe pot 
Odapoe réxvov ; 165 dvipdevtos = 186 avedAm- 
otros; 170 -dpevov=190 dade péev; 171 aei= 
191 dea-; 194 aidd=213 dovetv; 211 = 231 
mot. .amo-; 474=490 -oueva; 476 Aika 
dikava=492 arexrp’ dvupda ; 823 = 837 (one 
might suspect a far-off responsion between 


1 Trregular responsion is most rare in Aeschylus. 
I add here one case cited by Frey (p. 42), whether 
through error or not I cannot tell : Supplices 350 
wéxos KADOL pov=364 Aids KAapiov. Frey calls 
special attention to these rhymes ‘durch ein 
Dutzend Verse von einander getrennt !’ 











us. 


350 
lis 
ein 











xepavvoi Avs 7 and avaxr’ ’Apdudpewr, but-!) ; 
1066 ddépa=1080 -unbys; 1084 vavypos= 
1092 viv iro ; 1232-3 id yovai yovai = 1253-4 
6 was uot 6 was. Trachiniae (167 : 1278) 96 
"“AXwov=105 aO6Atov; 97 rovro. . ro6.= 105 
ovror’.. mdGov; 498=508 oGévos (irreg.) ; 
500 -ovidav=510 -nadav; 502 tiwdxropa= 
512 twdoowr (irreg.) ; 505 mpd ydauwr.. dé 
514 Aexéwy . . d€ 5 637 Kdpas=644 Kdpos ; 
824 67 EXaxev brore = 834 dv TéxeTo Oavaros ; 
842 mpocopa-= 853 vocos &; 844 mporgBare 
=855 améeuorte; 846 -od =857 Ooav; 850 
dyvav = 859 aiywar; 851 a &. . dodLav kai 
peydAav arav = 860 a 8. . havepa ravd’ épavyn 
mpaxtwp. Oedipus Coloneus (389 :1780 add 
181 a-c 182a then 393; 1783) 119-20 6 
mavrwv 6 ravrwv = 149-50 dvoaiwy paxpaiwy ; 
122=152 mpoo- ; 123 rAavaras rAavdras = 

153 mepais yap wepais add’; 125 mpoogBa = 

155 =mporéons ; 131 dddvws dddyws = 163 
peraoctal’ amoBab- ; 134 Adyos . . Aevoowv = 

166 Adyov .. Aé€oxav; 538 Exabes Exafov = 

545 exaves exavov; 539=546 ri yap; 678 
avnvenov = 690 dxyparar; 679 yepovwv = 691 

arepvovxov; 694 olov éyw=707 alvov exw; 
695 peydAar= 709 peyddov ; 696 =710-cror ; 
697 -wrov=711 -wrov ; 833 iv réAus = 876 id 
radas ; 841-2 wpoBad’ ade, Bare Bar’ évroror, 
mods évaiperat modus = 884-5 id ras Neds, id 
yas mpdopor, pmodrere crv Taxel, poder’; 1221 

dvupeévatos = 1236 dapocdpirov; 1456= 1471 

aidyp, & Zed; 1484 perdoyou-= 1497 mapa- 

oxeiv; 1560 Aidwved Aidwved = 1571 eivacbae 
kvuletobar ; 1563 popor= 1574 tov, &; 1674 

ciyouev=1701 civevos; 1677 ti 8 orw; 
éorw pev= 1704 éxpakev ; Expage ; 1736 aidy’ 

= 1750 datuwv. Philoctetes (248 :1471) 138 
érépas = 153 évedpos ; 139= 154 7d; 169 dws 
=180 fows; 171-2=182-3 sense; 201 

evorop’ €xe mat = 210 Grd’ exe Téxvov 

207 tov. . 
avaykas ; 209 didonua yap Opoet = 218 rpoBoar 
yap tue dewov; 399 wapedidocav=515 émme- 
poveyv; 710 -Bodwv=-mrdpur; 711 aravav= 
723 pnvav (2); 714 Wryd=725 vupdav ; 837 
Travtwv yvon’ toxwv = 853 rovtwr you’ toxes ; 
838 -a mdda = 854 aopa ; 1085 Kat Ovpoxovte 
cuvoiont=1105 vaiwy évOad’ ddrodpar; 1088 
ax’ éuod = 1109 ax’ euav. Fragments (Nauck) 
532, 2 qpas=5 pov ; 535-6, 1 =3 avOpurov. 


» we = O15 a3 
KaT avayKav = < 2 wou. . uT 


Evripipes Cyclops (65:709 add 62 a-f 
3742-h then 79 : 723) 45 Borava = 59 rexéwv ; 
358-9 épOa . . yvavew Bpvxew = 373-372 
(transp. Hermann) €$64 . . xérrwv BpvKov. 
Alcestis (259 : 1163 add 96a 468 a then 261 : 
1165) 118 dxoropos = 128 AdBodrov ; 120 éxé 
=130 én; 218 dido=231 gidav; 222 
mopile Oy mopile=234 Boacov & ocrevasor ; 
225 = 237 “Acdav ; 245 obpanal re dtvat vepeAas 
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Spopatov=249 vuudidiod re Kotrac matpias 
Iwdxod; 252 bpd... dpG=259 aya. . dye 
(v.1.); 253 = 260 vextwv; 400 izdxovoov 
akovo-= 412 dvovar’ dvovar’ ; 439 xwmar= 449 
@pas (wpa dpa codd.); 444 eAdrat ducwrwr = 
454 pedéwv dowdois ; 456 méuar = 467 xpiyac ; 
464 Xé€xos, pad’ av Euory’ = 474 pépos 7H yap 
av Enory’ ; 570 ’ArcdAAwy = 580 Acovrwy ; 590 
dpérors = 599 adoyor ; 872 zpdBa mpoBa = 889 
tuxa tuxa; 875 dheAdeis=892 dreoas; 907 
Epepe = 930 COave ; 909 = 932 dn; 910 Brorov 
= 933 @avaros; 992 = 1003 sense. Medea 
(205 : 1419) 150 vipda=175 oudav; 152 
pataia=177 pebein ; 410 iepdv ywpotc- = 421 
~yevéewy Ajfovo’?; 412 Bovrdai=423 yrdpac; 
416 dapyor=426 tuvov; 418 -Ketwr yeva= 
428 aiwy exe; 436 A€krpov=443 Aé€xrpwv ; 
632 déorow’ = 640 deva (uw aivd Verrall) ; 
634 ypicac’ = 642 xpivor; 647 oixrporatwr 
dxéwy = 658 Seworarov rabéwv ; 651 -erbar= 
662 ora; 826 ywpas=837 xwpav; 828 aici 
dia- = 840 aici 8 ém-; 831 Teepidas = 843 -ar 
mapéopovs; 846 -dv .. -Gv=836 7... (1); 
851 rexéwy = 861 adaxpuv ; 852 oxépat povov = 
862 oxnoes hovov ; 853 yovdrwv = 863 ixeray ; 
980 “Aida=988 drav 8; 993 ddAdyor= 999 
Aexéwv ; 1257 poBos= 1267 govos ; 1258 d:0- 
yevés = 1268 éuoyern ; 1273 (transp. Schenk!) 
dkovets . . dxovers= 1282 piav dy.. play tar; 
1275 govov=1286 dover; 1281 ov Erexes= 
1292 woAvmrovov. Heraclidae (146 : 1055 add 
76a 110 a-e then 152: 1061) 75 duadov = 95 
moXeos; 353 erepor=362 érépav; 608 Bapv- 
mrotpov = 619 trepadye ; 614 ddérav (Murray) 
= 625 dpera ; 755-6 péeddw. . peAAw = 766-7 
Zevs por... Zevs por; T74 rad’ erdyovra = 
781 dveudevti; 892 yxopds . . Atyeea=901 ddov 
.. dikatov; 897 rov=906 ravd’. Hippolytus 
(218: 1466) 123 wayav=133 favOav; 127 
motapiat=137 oropatos d-; 130 d€orowar 
(Seoroivas)= 140 dveravov; 146-7 aviepos = 
156-7 Améva tov; 149=159 bwép; 362 dees 
@ éxAves ©=669 radaves & Kaxorvxeis; 363 
péArca = 670 Exomev ; 365 id por ped Ped = 672 
id ya Kal as; 525 "Epws "Epws = 535 adAws 
d@AAws; 529, 532-4 = 539, 542-4 TIT b; 550-2 
Spoudda Naid’ or-. . Baxxav . . xarvar poviors 
0 tipevaios (iunvators Murray) = 560-3 ro- 
xdda tov dvyov- (yp. schol.) . . Baxxov . . rér- 
por dovion xutnivacey; 732 bro=742 emi; 
738 oradacoove-= 748 yéovrat ; 756 KaKxovup- 
gordrav .. dud-=770 azo vupguidiow . . aud- ; 
818 kaxdv = 837 Gavdév ; 830 = 848 the latter 
defective but a rhyme probable ; 1105 Avzas 
= 1113 rvyav; 1109-10 = 1118-9 IIIc; 
1120=1131 odxére. Andromache (278 : 1288 
add 1219 a then 279: 1289) 119 ®@as.. 
"Aoujprida yevvav =128 “Tuas . . Aaxedaipovos 
éyyevernuw (irreg.) ; 138 méAeos= 144 70 be 
cov; 274 "ldatav=284 otpeav; 295 mpw 
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*Iéatov xarouxioa: A€ras= 303 tupdvvwv Eyes 
av Sdpov epas (cf. 282 = 292); 299 édriccero 
= 307 -eXetrero ; 299-300 = 307-8 contrasted 
sense; 467=475 sense; 482 gpevds = 490 
-ppovos; 484 moddvas=492 worva; 507 & 
marep = 530 & pidos; 772 dwnarwv = 784 Sonor 
(irreg.); 1009 = 1019 ed-; 1011 wéAayos = 1021 
-orepavovs; 1027 ddrdxov=1037 aydpous ; 
1029 Gavdrur= 1039 adroyor; 1173 dpor eyo, 
xaxov = 1186 & ydpuos, & yapos ; (Hermann’s 
conjecture in 1187 makes dyois and dpav 
answer each other); 1182 da/uwv=1195 
PoiBov ; 1183 zap’ axrav = 1196 avawar; 1208 
Oavetv Oaveiv ce = 1221 povos povorow. Hecuba 
(136 : 1295) 445 zovrordpovs=456 zepzro- 
pevav ; 471 ayvats = 480 -xAnpat ; 629-30 enot 
xpnv cuudopdy, enot xpnv = 639-40 rover yap 
Kal movwv avayKar; 635 émi=643 Epis; 913 
éuBarevow = 922 euBeBara ; 923 S€ tAdKapov 
avaderois = 933 Se ida povorerdAos ; 927 = 
937 Th; 931 ’TAcdda=941 IAcddos (irreg.). 
Supplices (236 : 1234) 46 vextwv (bbméevov 
preceding) = 52 P6iuévovs ; 61-2 és xepa Oeivac 
vexvwv = 69-70 év (radraivar ’v Wilamowitz) 
xept Geivar véxvy dpd- ; 71-2 Epyerar. . 
duadoxos = 79-80 eéaye . . yowv modvrovos ; 
365 éuov = 369 éuadv ; 367 dvaxtos dova = 371 
adyaApa dovov; 373 rodkeow=377 words G-; 
374 aiel= 378 -aivew; 375 pidta=379 ddtxKi- ; 
376 reve =380 vewers; 602 a ddpos= 612 
Siabopa ; 604 govor payar=614 Sica dikav ; 
606 ri’ av rovd =616 -ot zdvrwv; 623 Tis 
mor’ alga, tis dpa 7oTpos = 631 7d cov dyaApa, 
TO gov idpypa; 784-5 trav deAmTov duépav 
otca = 792-3 viv 8 épG cadéorarov Kakov ; 
799 trav Kata xOovis vexpov=812 cupal? 
aipatoctayy ; 801 -arww=814 dyodv; 805 id 
io = 818 Exes Exes; 808 ’Apyeia=821 Kad- 
peiwv ; 955-6 ovxér’ edrexvos oixeér evrais = 
963-4 érra parépes Era Kovpous ; 957 Koupo- 
toxos év ‘Apyeiais=965 KAewordtovs év 
*Apyeious; 958-9 = 966-7 sense ; 999 Karavéws 
=1022 @adrapovs; 1000 éudav=1023 éuar; 
1002 gas ragov re = 1025 has yapor re ; 1007 
ow OyyjoKxew = 1029 cuvrnybeis; 1123 dépw 
pépw = 1132 drats drats ; 1124 = 1133 zarpos ; 
1144-5 =1151-2 sense (1144 dp’ dowWoiyos 
=1151 yadrxéors ev OrAos). Hercules (252 : 
1428) 351=€atvwv=367 evaipwv; 360 
A€ovros = 376 -Advwrov ; 387 sduerepacey = 401 
cio €Bawe ; 410 = 427 zodv-; 410 €Ba d’ = 427 
émdevo’ és; 412 adyopov=429 Biorov; 415 
G@ypas=432 mAara; 420 wodAv-=437 dopv; 
422 Beret 7’ aud’ = 439 réxeow dv x- ; 647-8 
& xaAXiora pev év OABwt KadXiora 8’ év weviae 
= 665-6 kai raid’ Fv Tovs TE Kaxois &v yvavat 
kal Tovs adyafovs ; 673 Movoats = 688 ipuvoio’ ; 
678-9 = 692-3 yépwr dodds; (and Kedadei 
679 xeXadjow 694 irreg.); 736 Biorov=752 
Oavaros; 763 yopot yopot . . weAovor=773 


. youv 
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Geoi Geoi . . weAovor (Canter, péAAovor codd.) ; 
764 iepdv=774 dciwv ; 789 KadrXivixov ayiva 
(rov ‘HpaxAéous preceding) = 806 trav “HpaxAéos 
adkav ; 791 Movody=808 TAovrwr- ; 794 = 
811 dave ; 795 yadxarridwv = 812 gvpynddpur. 
Ton (213 : 1622) 112=128 &; 113 zpo-= 
129 zpo; 114 BoiBov bvpédrav = 130 pavreiov 
édpav ; 187 -parretar = 197 -pa ayvais ; 190 rad? 
aOpnoov=201 rovd’ abpyoov; 1053 zérna 
motve é€-=1066 wabeor. wafea; 1056-60= 
1069-73 sense ; 1058=1071 zor’ ; 1060 ray 
evyeverav = 1073 trav edrarpidav; 1088 dAXwy = 
1104 ddAav. Troiades (298 : 1332 add 604a 
then 299 : 1333) 159 & rékv’=182 & réxv- 
(possibly réxvov in 159 the latter part of 
which seems damaged); 308 (not anti- 
strophic in Dr, Murray’s text and not counted 
above) isod 8ov=325 ecdav edot; 314=351 
refrain ; 315=332 parep; 323 Acxrpors = 340 
evvar; 523 wérpas=543 xvédas; Meineke’s 
conjecture would make zvupos zupos 815= 
éBas Bas 804; 831-2 de 8é watdas de dé (ki 

. &« Wilamowitz, at.. at, &.. ai codd.)= 
850-1 de yaiay «ide; 1066 [data 7° data = 
1077 péAe perder por 7ad’ ; 1099 Tedoros= 
1117 péAdca; 1310 dyopeba hepopel’ = 1325 
euaber’ éexrXvere ; 1316 Gavaros . . opayaiow = 
1333 mpodepe . . ’Axaav. Electra (272 : 1359 
add 1154ab 118la then 275=1362) 121 
otvyepas=136 pedcar; 147 dvvxe Teuvopeva 
dépav= 164 Eiheor 8 auditopors Avypay (cf. 
also irregular responsion of riGeyeva 149 
Geneva 165 as against Radermacher’s denial 
of responsion in 140-9 157-166) ; 169 Euodre 
tts éuokev=193 ypvoea te xapioa; (432-41 
=442-51 note the irregular echoes 434 
Nypjdiwv 438 @éridos 442 Nypydes 450 
@éridos); 702 Karddpos=716 xerader; 703 
potcav=717 Movoay irreg.; 705  xpvoéay 
dpva=718 yxpvoéas dpvos (both passages in 
trouble) ; 729 dedvov=739 deAvov ; 865 xopar 
=879 xapac ; 1178 tere= 1191 davepa ; 1179 
pvoapd, dcyova cdépar’=1191 dyea, dova 8 
drac-; 1188 rabotca = 1204 dpovoica ; 1212 
=1220 parpds. Iphigenia Taurica (179: 
1499) 395 Scerépac-=410 Aworopors; 425 
’Apdr- = 442 audi; 1091 EXeyov = 1108 Execov; 
1093 podmats = 1110 Adyxats ; 1096 ~yopous 
=1113 -xrévov; 1249 er Bpépos=1274 orn 
réxos; 1254 @povoc=1279 Bpordv. Helena 
(Pearson,! 248 : 1692 add 1317 a 1476 a then 
250-1694) 173 mdOeot rafea pédAcor pédea= 
185 ddvpov édeyov ; 174 Opyvijpace Evvwidd = 
186 aidypact orévovea ; 176 daxpvor = 188 yoe 
pov; 177 id péAabpa vixia ratavas = 189 wzo 
(irreg.) . . wwxara yiada kAayyatow ; 178 ddope- 


1 From here on, as Dr. Murray’s edition is not 
yet finished, I have taken Kirchhoff as a basis, 
with reference in each case to any other edition 
consulted. 


Wecklein I have not had. 
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vois= 190 avaBode; 193 xopar=212 yiva; 
194-5 -army ris Euodev Ewore Saxpva daxpvot = 
213-4 -alwy tis éXaxev EAaxev OTE GE TEKETO ; 
198-9 80 éué. . dv eudv dvowa = 217-8 ri yap 
an-.. iva 8 Biorov; 199, 203 wodv-= 218, 
222 ok; 200 Anda=219 parnp; 203 = 222 
sense ; 204 otxerau= 223 €pxerar ; 207 A€Aoure 
Samreda = 226 éAouzre Biorov ; 1113 ‘EAévas = 
1128 povoxw- ; 1117 —8 or’ Euorev Euore, redia 
BapBapwr wrdrat és éSpape pola, péAca = 
1132-3 dAiueva 8’ dpea pédAca BapBapov orodas 
ér’ éovto matpidos amompo (corrupt); 1120 
abev, & ‘EXéva (Seidler for ds efde) . . aivoya- 
os=1135 Aavadv vedédrav . . vavoiv ayo ; 
1121 ‘Agpodiras = 1136 “Hpas (irreg.) ; 1137 
Geos. . py. . 7) TO péo~ = =1151 -es do-.. tds 
. TAS ees 1140 ra OeGv=1154 Ovarar ; 
1301-! dpeta tote Spoudds KwAwe parnp = 
1319-20 Spopaiwy 8 dre woAvTAavyTwWV parnp ; 
1308 -wa=1326 dspia; 1313 -eviwv=1331 
éXikwv ; 1316 ravorA0s = 1334 wédAavar; 1340 
=1356 parpds; 1342 rapb&vor=1358 -rar 
veBpav ; 1349 Ged =1365 Beds; 1454 -yopwv 
= 1468 xopots; 1464 én’ axras = 1477 éXapav. 
Phoenissae (203:1766 add 814a then 
204 : 1767) 202 éBay=214 éuas; 203 dxpo- 
bia Pal = 215 xcadAXorevpata Aokia; 204 
Powiooas ard vacov=216 Kadpetwy énodov 
yav; 239-41 = 250-2 sense, and note 240-1 
“Apys atua dauov préyer = 251-2 preéyer dxjpa 
gowiov paxns (253 “Apys); 245 éxraripyos 
ade ya= 256 “Apyos & TeAacyxov; 246 ded 
ped = 257 aAxay; 249 dv péreoti prow wove = 
260 os perépyerar Souovs; 638 uote = 657 
govios ; 639 Trpios du=658 “Apeos o@- ; 647 
Aipxas = 666 dias; 790 aiwarc OnBas (-ats) 
K@pmov dvavAdtatov mpoxopeves= 807 mévOea 
yaias Sryyds apuovooraraor aiv didais; 793 
dppaot= 809 reiyeot: 795 yévvar (-av)=812 
maidwy ; 796 -ordkov=813 wodAw; 1019 éBas 
€Bas= 1043 ypover 8 Ba; 1021 Kadpetwv 
dpraya = 1045 OnBaiav ravde yav ; 1022 rodv- 
=1046 wartw; 1023 répas=1047 radas ; 
1026 Arpxai-.. mor’ =1050 puaiv-. . rro-; 
1028 dAvpov = 1052 proapdv ; 1029 “Epwiv= 
1053 dpator; 1030 édepes edepes dyea marpidu 
= 1054 réxea pédcos aydpel’ dyduel ; 1031 
govios = 1055 Oavarov ; 1035 érrévafov = 1059 
xadXivixa ; 1036-8 invov Boav Boav, invov pédos 
HeXos, aAdos GAA’ = 1060-2 yevoiped’ ade 
parépes, yevoiue’ evrexvor, pita IladAds, a; 
1041 émrdre rodeos = 1065 SOev éréauro ; 1042 
tw = 1066 tis; 1287 Edeos EXeos=1299 récea 
mégea; 1290 id Zed id ya=1302 iayav 
orevaxtav. Orestes (186 : 1693) 142 azompo 
Bar’ éxeio’ admompo po xoiras=155 er pev 
éurvéa, Bpaxd § dvacréve ; 149 xdraye xaraye 
+. Gtpemas atpeuas = 163 adios adica. 
€daxev Edaxev ; 150 Adyov awddos ef’ 6 71 = 164 


-povov or émi tpizod.; 171 dva moda cov= 
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192 -ov arogovov; 174 worva rorma=195 
éxaves COaves (COaves eOaves); 175 -rovev= 


196 -7d 3 &-; 
a ») l / ‘ > a , 7 > ‘ 

ovuppopas = 201 ot re yap év vexpots Td 7 éwov 
» > , > , N > ‘A , 

otxerat; 185 ordparos avaxédadov dd A€xeEos 
A 20 > ” ” > »” A , 7 
7-= 206 dyapos émd drexvos are Biotrov 4; 
318 Gead= 334 -erar; 320=336 daxpvor; 323 
Tivpevar Sikav, Twvpevar qovov (324 Kabuxe- 
revouat Kabtxerevouat)= 339 Katrorodipomat 
KatoAogpvpoua: (the musical fragment is 
against this, but I know of no editor who 
has upset his text in order to agree with it) ; 
329 rpirodos= 345 tiva ydp ; 808 -dda xai= 
820 maddpa; 810 -rpe(Sars = 822 detgar ; 814 
-tra xai=826 radrat-; 818 -rpeidars=830 def 
(aieé?) ; 973 Musgrave’s otxos would rhyme 
with drav 962, cf. Aesch. Supp. 539 = 546 ; 
963 4=974 a; 965 iaxeirw= 976 iv id; 967 
anypat’ =978 potpa; 968 Ereos Edeos 3d’ 
épxetar=979 erepu 8 €repos — : 0 


180 id yap adAyéwv iro Te 


»” > 
mor ovtwv=981 -ros aidv; 1253-4 - -€ 
-0 -€ -€0-. . -el- €-€-€. . -a= 1273-4 G-0 -o- ngs 
7 a xe oO” 
"EO" -@ -t “0 O-. « -€4- 5 1255 éxé = 1275 


ért; 1353 xrimov.. xtitov=1537 Erep-. 
érep-; 1361-2 dia dikas €Ba Oeciv vepeois és 
‘EXevay = 1545-6 rédos exer Sdaiuwv Bporots 
tédos Ora béder. Bacchae (Tyrrell, 284 : 1392 
strike out 537 then 283: 1391) 67 -tov ei-= 
71 Atdve-; 72 -daipwv = 88 -divwv ; 84 Geod = 
100 @edv; 105 & SeweA-=120 & Gardrdp- ; 
118-9 -wv 7’ oic- . . Atovtow = 133-4 -idwv 
ols . . Avdvuoos ; 412 ay’ éué, Bpopre Bpopue 
=427 dréxew zparida dpéva re; 874 zapa- 
motdp.iov ddoweva = 894 6 te wor dpa To dat- 
poviov; 978-9=998-9 sense; 987 =1007 
doubtful, but some responsion evident, either 
és dpos és Opos = €repa peydda Or Ewodev Ewodev 
=peyddra havepa ; 1176 KiBatpwv ri KiBarpav ; 
= 1193 érawets; ri 8’; éxawad; 1182 yeveOra 
per eve per’ eue=1197-8 yéynba peydra 
peydda. Iphigenta Aulidensis (England, pro- 
portion not reckoned) 168 x@Axia = 189 
doridos ; 180 Idpis=201 mapa; 182 xpyvat- 
=203 vyoai-; 235 éxwv = 247 aywv 5 255 
éorokiopevas = 267 7Opoicpevors ; 256 = 268 
jv (285 Adxevpa = 300 wopevpa ; 287 vycovs = 
302 -xAnrov—if the passages were not all ‘to 
pot’); 547 -duevor= 561 -dpevar; 754 drdos 
=765 mAdras ; 756-7 DoiBnov Saredov trav 
= 767-8 Xmovvrios dxerots trav ; 1039 iaydv 
=1061 re Baxyov; 1047 WyAudda= 1070 
"TAudda (England for yatav éx-) ; 1056-7 xopac 
Nypéws yapous éxdpevoay = 1078-9 Nypiudos 
(irreg .). . tyevaiovs. Rhesus (230 : 996) 24 = 
42 “Exrop; 131 rade Soxei, rade perabéuevos 
voec= 195 péyas dywv: peydra 8 érwvoets Edety 5 
134 podreiv=198 rédew; 136 dacerac= 200 
gaiverar; 230 dyepiv=239 Seororov; 232 
Seiuas= 241 Saipwv; 3847=356 jes; 455 
gira Opocis, Pitos=821 péyas uot péyas; 
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456 dpuayov=822 Euorov; 460 ore. . ovre 
=826 ovr é€..our €; 543-5=562-4 
ephymnia with slight changes ; 900 repeveis 
= 911 e- rAabeio’. Fragments (Nauck)781,17 
"Adpodtrav = 26 ’Adpodira: ; 19 Geav = 27 Oeav. 

Sophocles occupies, as always, a middle 
position : Euripides, in spite of an occasional 
ebb (Heraclidae Ion Iphigenia Taurica 
Bacchae), plainly advances, if not towards 
greater frequency, at least towards greater 
complexity of rhyme. 

These are the facts from tragedy, and I 
imagine that it needs no words of mine to 
make clear that ‘rhyme,’ as defined at the 
outset of this paper, was used by the Greek 
tragedians, consciously and deliberately, as 
a more subtle mode of antistrophic respon- 
sion: that very ebb of which I have just 
spoken makes it, to my mind, quite impossible 
to interpret the phenomenon as altogether 
a play of the subconscious. The elements 
of this ‘rhyme’ are various and subtly 
interwoven : mere assonance, weak and full 
rhyme, kinship and contrast of sense play 
across each other, occasionally reaching such 
a pinnacle of close union as we are quite 
unaccustomed to seek in our own poetry.! 


1 Tt is a common requirement in modern French 
poetry. See, of course, Banville’s petit traité and 
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My pet instance comes from the Helena 
where, in an enigmatical chorus, rhymed 
with exceptional subtlety and pervaded by 
a curious chime of & ‘EXéva, the name ‘EXéva 
1120 answers to vedéAav 1135: the whole 
fable of the play writ in brief. I suspect 
that more is concealed here, which will 
come to light when someone solves for us 
the riddle of this fascinating but most 


baffling play.? 


ef. the following passage (L. Muhlfeld, ‘Chronique 
de la littérature,’ revue blanche, 15 avril, 1893 
=tom. IV p. 289) ‘.. il faudrait essayer de sur- 
prendre respectueusement la “‘maniére” de Heredia. 
J’en veux indiquer un seul trait: c’est le caractére 
supérieurement simple, précis et prépondérant des 
mots a la rime, 


Seul, parfois, un bouvier menant ses buffles boire, 
De sa conque ou soupire un antique refrain 
Emplissant le ciel calme et Phorizon marin, 

Sur l’azur infini dresse sa forme noire. 


Ces quatres mots boire, refrain, marin, noire 
résument chacun le vers qu’ils terminent.’ The 
critic did not go far to pick his example, and I 
will not trouble about a better. 

* Note the date of this paper.—Aristophanes 
has his trace of rhyme when he strikes a higher 
lyric note: Clouds 276-8 dévacr Nepédai, apbauev 

. €bd(ynrov) = 298-300 mapBévor duBpopdpo:, ZAPwuer 

. e¥a(vdpov yav) and 287 papyapéas ev aiyais= 
309 wavrodamais év Spats. 

C. J. BRENNAN. 


(To be continued.) 


XENOPHONTEA. 


ANABASIS. 


1. 2,21. The third or should be omitted 
or changed. Perhaps 6re, parallel to ézeé. 


1.5. 9 ovvayetperOar should be ovvayepet- 
o6a to match paxeirbar. 


ibid. kat ovvdeiv & fv to mpocéxovTe Tov 
votv TH Baciréws dpyn mAYOE pev . . ioyvpa 
ovea, Tots Sé pyxeor. . doOevas. 

Mr. Marchant says ‘rq. 
Tov. . dpynv A: # dpxy C, cet.’, him- 
self reading the dative. With the dative 
after zpooéxovrs one might be content ; but 
are the nominatives icyupa otca and déoberys 
right? As far as I know, such phrases as 
qv ieiv, which are common. enough, always 
take an accusative. If we havea nominative, 
idety must be used in an absolute way, was 
to see, for which I do not know any exact 


. dpxn C,DV: 


parallel. Such a use as Ar. N. 1172 viv 
pev y’ ideiv ef rparov éapvytixds is different, 
(1) because it refers to actual sight, (2) 
because there is no participle like ota here. 
Aristophanes could never have said idety 
rd . »” ML: > ‘ 

éfapvytixos av. This suggests that icyvpav 
ovoav and aoGevn are what Xenophon wrote, 
possibly riv . .. dpxnv. The confusion of the 
MSS. points perhaps to something different 
Tro e reading of ¢ of them. 

from the reading of any of them 


1. 9 5 aidnuovéoraros . . Tav HAKLOTUV 
edoxer elvat Tors Te TpeaButépas Kal TOV éavTod 
‘ , = ; 
brodceotépwv padAov weber Oar. 

To match aidnpovéoraros we need padiora. 
padXov could in any case hardly stand, and 
the mistake is common enough. 


1. 10. 4. Read as 78 wavras viKxavres 
and omit the as wavras vikavres preceding. 
They can never have been meant to stand 
together. Cf. on 3. 4. 45. 
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2. 4. 5 eyed evOvpotpat peév kai radra wav. 
There seems little force in xa. Perhaps 
‘ > 4 

Kal <auTos>. 


2.5. 25 éyo pev ye, py 5 Twoadéeprys, . . 
ev TO eubavet Aé~w Tois Tpds ewe A€yovTas ws 
k.t.A. eyo 8€, pn 6 KA€apyxos, afw ravras kai 
got av SyAwow x.7.X. 

For Aé€~w read dew, which is better suited 
to év ro éudavet and matches the dyrdow 
following. Parts of A€yw and deixvupe are 
apt to get confused (A A). 


3. 1. 7 ratr’, ey, xpi) woeiv doa 6 Geds 
exeAevorev. 
Perhaps zavta for radra. 


3. 4.45, Omit diaxeAevopevwv rots Eavrav. 


Cf. on 1. 10. 4 above. 
4, 3.29 <déywv> dre otros? 
5, 6. 22, Read ovderv for otd€ before dyiv. 


6. 5. 25 wapyyyeAro S& ra pev Sdpata éxi 
tov detov Gov (tov 6. apwv Cobet) éxev, ews 
onpaivor TH odAmeyye. 

éws until with present is so unusual that it 
may wellbe wrong. See C.2. xvi. 11. It would 
have to mean ‘until the trumpeter was 
giving’ or ‘began to give the signal,’ which 
seems pointless. onunvat (onuynvee) would be 
natural, or éws av onpyvy- 


7. 3. 21 obroe 8 (oi tpirodes) Hoav Kpedv 


Meorol veveunpnevwv. 
Surely vevnpevwr, as in 5, 4. 27 @noavpovs 
. dpTwv vevnpevwv. 


- 


7. 7. 36 cot d@ viv 7 Kur’ énavtov mpocodos 
mreiwy éotar » Evrpoocbey Ta TupdvTa TavTU 
a éxexryoo. 

The antithesis of zpdcodos suggests 
imdpxovru. rather than rapdvtu. 


ReEsPuBLICA LACEDAEMONIORUM. 


2. 12 eiat 8é Kai ot wavrdract rod diadéyeo- 
Gat rovs épacras eipyovow amd tev Taidwv. 

Itishardly possible that etpyovor should take 
both rod 8. and dxd r.2. In Cyrop. 5. 1. 25 
(vot daredeibOn rod py vor axodovbeiv) ro is 
now read for tov. But that passage and 
some others quoted here by Haase suggest 
strongly, what had occurred to me otherwise, 
that we should insert a negative. If we 
read rod <pip>diuAdcyerOar, we can then 
take it as an instance of rod or Tod py in a 
final sense, that they might have no inter- 
course with them at all, though the words 
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come in a rather strange order. It is not 
a little curious that there are several other 
passages in this short treatise in which 76 or 
Tov and an infinitive gives us trouble. See 
4.6: 5.7: 8.3: each of which has its own 
peculiarities, not easy to deal with in any 
one way. 


4. S$ 3, 4 seem quite inadequate after the 
marked introduction of the subject by és 
ovv x.7.A., €Enyjoopar, and, even if we ignore 
that, leave the whole thing quite imperfectly 
stated. What are the men chosen to do? 
Something must have been lost. 


5. 8. It is clear that the words as pajrore 
airot éXdrrovs tav otiwy yiyverGac must be 
altered in some such way as Hug suggests, 
so as to convey the meaning that the exer- 
cises (rovor) of the men, not the men them- 
selves (which is meaningless), were to be wy 
éAarrous trav oitiwv. The dirorovy preceding 
proves this, and I had conjectured the same 
thing before seeing Hug’s emendation. I 
should suggest as pirore aitois <mdvovs> 
éXdrrous K.7.A. éryseAciobar ds (dore) with 
infinitive would seem admissible, even if it 
does not actually occur. 


7. 4 rod ye eis Tovs GvoeKyvous Evexa Exew 
datravav. 

As the construction is évexa tod éyev 
daravav, the order is very remarkable, and I 
do not feel sure that it can be right. 


ib. 5 Kat yap xdpas peydAns Kai dpudéys 
aywyns S€our’ av. 

From the parallel passage in Plutarch 
aroOnkns Te peydAns Kal Levyous ayovros Din- 
dorf would read dyovons for dywyjs.  Per- 
haps it should be dgovans here and agovros 
in Plutarch, for the future is much more 
idiomatic. 

9. 5 yuvatxds 5€ kevyv éoriav od mepioTréov. 

ov, which gives quite the wrong meaning, 
is wanting in one MS. of some value and is 
omitted by Dindorf. Perhaps we should 
read av, a word which occurs many times in 
this book, and is used in 13. 10 and 15. 5 
just as it would be here, to introduce a new, 
not a contrasted, point. 


11. 2 dmdvrwv ra pev duaky mpooreraxtat 
mapexew, Ta Oe trolvyiv. 

Editors now read dzavra, but the datives 
remain without proper construction. I 
thought first of pév <év>, which would 
still leave irofvyiw rather doubtful. Now I 
incline to change dzavtwy or aravra to 
ayovra. 
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1b. 10. Jebb’s emendation of dérwboicw to 
arobev (better dzwhev ') otaw and omission of 
7 should certainly be received. When he 


, 


writes drofev otow dvtimddovs etc. (Dakyns’ 


Xenophon, ii. 317 n. 3), I take dvriumaAovs to 
be a slip of the pen for évayriovs. 
12. 7 wapadcdeppéva . . doa Set érysedecas. 


Surely dcirax is as necessary as it is well 
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attested, though neither Dindorf nor Pier- 
leoni adopts it. The genitive émipedcéas 
cannot well depend upon éca. 


15. 6 paAdov should perhaps be pariora, 
a change that has to be made in other 
passages. In paddov the reference is not 
definite enough. 


HERBERT RICHARDS. 





MORE PROHIBITIONS IN GREEK. 


I wish to thank Dr. Headlam for his 
courteous reply to my paper in vol. xix. 
p- 30, and to apologise for my delay, which 
is owing to an affection of the eyes. 

I am still only half-convinced: that is, I 
feel that Dr. Headlam has a strong case 
only so far as the aorist, e.g. un roupoys, is 
concerned. I am told that my instances 
must be regarded, at most, as exceptions to 
the rule. But these exceptions mount to 
considerable proportions when we _ neglect 
the vast majority of cases where it is 
impossible to decide whether, ¢.g. yx mote 
must of necessity mean ‘cease doing.’ One 
may fairly ask why, if the distinction was so 
universally observed, Greek found it 
necessary at all to say ratoat A€yovea (Eur. 
Hipp. 706) and the like. 

I append a few more instances of pi+ 
pres. imperat. which certainly do not mean 
‘cease what you are doing.’ My references 
are to Bekker’s text. 

Dem. 1005. 11: 

av d& pp Sewa wacyew Kai kAdy Kai ddvpyraL 
Kal kaTyyopy pov, & ev av A€yy, my TioTEVeETE. 

1017. 15: 

av pev emiyeipy Tatra Aé€yeww, pur) ExiTperere 
dvacyuvreiv. Add 1021. 29, 1024. 7, 1026. 
22,—all, wi émirpérere and all, as the 
context shows, referring to the future. 

523. 17: 

pn dn Todro A€yew adrov éare. The épdv in 
522. 24 proves that éére does not mean 
‘cease allowing.’ 





527. 10: 


s ¢ 2A a) 2% xs Ny ¥ 
py Tovey éare tavt avtov Aeyew, pnd, ay 
4 4, , ec , , 4 
Budinra, reibeo@’ ws Sixarov te A€yovtt. 
The future reference of éare and weiOecbe 
is shown by the sentence following and by 
pedAArew 525, 25. 


Aristoph. Birds 1532-1534 : 


néovor mpér Bes Sedpo wept diaAXAayav 
mapa Tov Avws..... : 

e ~ ‘ ‘ , 

tipeis 5 pH orrevderbe. 


Frogs 618-622: 


Aeacus says: kal ts Bacaviow ; to which 
Xanthias replies : 


dynoas, kpemagas . . . TARY Tpdow 
ger . . bh gnt 
py TUTTE TOUTOV pyde yyTElw vew. 


Plato Rep. 338 a is interesting : 


py ovv GAAws tote, GAN’ enol re xapiLov azo 
Kpwopevos Kat pn POovncns Kai TAavxwva 
rovoe Stdakat Kat Tos GAXovs. 

It seems to me that py wrote is here used 
merely because pi adAAws ote is phraseo- 
logical, z.e. an idiom of polite remonstrance 
(see C.R. xix. p. 27). 

Is pn GAAws rounons found ¢ 

I have kept Dem. 582. 15. to the last, as 
it might be made to prove anything. The 
text there runs: 

#2) KaTa Tovs Vopous Sixdonte’ un BonOnonte 
T@ TetrovOdre Sewa’ un evopKetre. 


H. Darnitey Naytor. 
Ormond College, Melbourne University. 
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TWO TACHYGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


Schol. Aesch. Pers. 184. 


, eee 
TpOTeXe TH F TOV O 
velipov avayvacet 


Since the sign which follows rj is printed 
by Dahnhardt (Scholl. in Aesch. Pers. 1894) 
and Wecklein (in his edition) with a certain 
mystery, it may be worth while to notice 
that the facsimile clearly shews that it means 
atrjs. The writer of the scholia (all in one 
hand) added the word above the line, and to 
save space used this abbreviation. Adrds is 
regularly abbreviated by the symbol for the 
case-ending with a stroke across to indicate 
omission : so 
% =airov, Coislin 387 (Rhetorica), Paris 
grec 1678 (Plutarch), Vat. Pal. 
173 (Plato), Nonnus B. M. Add. 
MSS. 18231, Paris grec 2036 
(Aristotle, etc.), Vat. Reg. 181 
(a. 1364) in a table of signs. 

=airov, Coislin 387, Nonnus. 

=avtros, Nonnus. 

=avrois, Nonnus. 


2 | ob 


All these MSS. except Reg. 181 are of s. 
xor x-xi. Except in the Nonnus MS. the 


system is not common in the Scuola di san 
Nilo. Zereteli has a case of éavrév from the 
facsimile of the same MS. 


Tachygraphy occasionally intrudes into 
literary texts for the same reason, to econo- 
mise space. Barocci 50 (s. x—xi) the admir- 
able MS. to which we owe the oldest text of 
the Batrachomyomachia, and of Hero and 
Leander, beside many grammarians, on f. 8 
v. runs thus: 

9 6 avdAAaBy Exovoa pel Eavtny & TL TOY 
durdGv cite kata Td pécov ev aAq Kai dxuyrw 
Aégex «-7.A. (Theognostus in Cramer, An. Oz. 
ii. p. 14). The sentence though printed telle 
quelle in the An. Ox. is defective, and the 
scribe noticed the defect, for above the line, 
from dizAdv to card we have eight signs, of 
which the following is an enlarged repre- 
sentation : 


So, L7 44 


t.e. syllabically « re xa tap ynv Xe £€é ws, 
or «ire kar’ apxynv Ae~ews. This should be 
restored in the text after durAdrv. 

T. W. ALLEN. 


THE CODEX LUSATICUS OF PROPERTIUS. 


In or about the year 1893 Herr Peper 
discovered a paper manuscript of Propertius 
and published an account and estimate of it 
in the Neues Lausitzisches Magazin to- 
gether with a collation of Book I. As 
scholars are not habitual readers of the Newes 
Lausitzisches Magazin, it is hardly strange 
that Herr Peper’s discovery attracted no 
attention, and so Herr P. Koehler chose it 
for his degree thesis at Marburg in the year 
1899. The codex was again unfortunate ; and 
(as Herr Koehler complains) no notice was 
taken of his dissertation save by the Profes- 
sor who suggested and examined it. Now for 
a third time the codex woos public favour, in 
the pages of Philologus vol. xviii. pp. 414 
sqq.. under the title ‘Eine neue Properz- 
handschrift.’ 

Herr Peper named his codex Lusaticus, 
although it was found ‘in bibliotheca 
Gorlitziana,’ and Herr Koehler lettered it as 


x . 4 t WA 


L, though he was aware! that this was 
already the denotation of Lord Leicester’s 
manuscript at Holkham. To the capital 
which has now been employed for the latter 
MS in two editions of Propertius the 
‘ Lusaticus’ has no right ; but it may be, and 
in this paper will be, abbreviated as | for a 
reason that will presently appear. 

At the end of | stands a subscription Finis. 
padue 1469. The latter word and the figures 
Herr Peper naturally thought fixed the 
place and the date of writing. But Herr 
Koehler insists that they are not in the 
handwriting of the scribe but of the reviser. 
This they may be, and yet the date be cor- 
rect, for the revision may well have been 
contemporary. The particulars of Herr 


1 From my pamphlet On Certain Manuscripts of 
Propertius, published as a part of vol. iv. of the 
Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, 
1894. 
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Koehler’s description of the codex in his 
dissertation tend to support the view that 
it was written in Northern Italy and 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. 
Herr Koehler thinks that it is or, may be, as 
early as the beginning of the century ; but 
this opinion is not that of an expert on 
MSS.! Accordingly I shall not reject Herr 
Peper’s view that the subscription gives 
what apparently it purports to give, the date 
and place of writing of the MS.? 

The four most ancient amongst the known 
MSS of Propertius are the Neapolitanus (N), 
12th century, the Vossianus (A), which ends 
at II. 1. 63, end of 13th or beginning of 
14th, the Laurentianus (F), latter part of 14th, 
and the ‘ Holkhamicus’ (L), which begins at 
II. 21. 3, written in 1421. Of these L is 
the manuscript to which | is nearest in date, 
and with L it has some striking coincidences. 
On these Herr Koehler is silent im Philologus, 
but in the dissertation (p. 62) he observes 
that they prove that the MSS ‘aliquam 
fontis communionem habere.’ 

As illustrations I quote ITT. 3. 11 lacres 
Ll (lares F, lacies N, alacres DV) 12. 34 
latreus Ll (latus F, lacus NDV), IV. 2. 34 
Faunor Ll (Fawr N, Fawor F with x 
written over the second u), Fauwnus DV. 
To Herr Koehler’s examples might be added 
II. 24. 27 Terra Ll, Tetra the rest, IV. 4. 5 
Siluam Ll, Siluani the rest, 7. 16 trista LI, 
trita the rest, 10. 46 czrco LI, certo the rest. 
The first line of IIT. 22. 1 shows two 
curious similarities. L has Cuvrciter for 
Cyzicus, but citer are over an erasure a, but 
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by an early corrector. In | Circiter is written 
over Cyzicus. It is probable that the source 
had Cizzicus with Circiter above. At the 
end in L the same corrector has altered annus 
to annos: | has dm and the os written over 
the line. 

The most singular coincidence between 
the two MSS Herr Koehler appears to 
have overlooked altogether. In IV. 8. 31 
L has a blank space of some 5 letters 
between the words inter and Teta, and 
between the same words | has a dash which 
T learn from Prof. Schmidt extends over the 
space of three or four letters. (‘ Der strich 
ist ganz schwach und wiirde etwa 3-4 
buchstaben ausfiillen.’). 

I have shown, op. czt. pp. 21 sqq., that L 
cannot be separated from F, with which it 
stands in the closest connexion, and have 
given reasons for believing that L is a copy 
of the exemplar of F. Now ezther | owes 
its similarities to L to derivation, mediate or 
immediate, from L itself, in which case it will 
be of no value save as it may attest readings 
of L in places where L is now lost, that is 
from I. 1. 1 to II. 21. 3, or else to derivation 
from the source of L, that is the common 
exemplar of L and F. Our first task 
then is to examine the relations of the 
three MSS. 

For this I will take their readings for TI. 
xxvi. (compare my pamphlet, p. 26). 

I neglect trifles of writing, omit readings 
which are common to the trio, and take 
account only of what the first hands have 
written. 


F L ] 
3 fueris fueris Jueras (NDV) 
5 agitaui agitauit agitatam (NDV) 
9 Que tum Quem cum Que tum 
que tum quantum que tum 
ferri ferri Sratri (NDV) 
10 leucothoe leucothoe leucothoe (u ex n corr.) 
2 meum nomen meum nomen nomen meum 
iam iam pe iam (del. m. 1) 
14 Esses Esses Esse 
15 prae inuidia (DV) ob inuidiam (N) ob inuidiam 
18 Qui Quod Qui 
19 summo me om. summo me 


23 { cambise 
“”'7\ croesi 


{ cambise 
\ chroesi 


{ cambyse 
| chroesi 


25 audisse odisse odisse (NDV) 

34 pupis puppis puppis (NDV) 

36 Velaque Vela quod Velaque in (NDV) 
hauster auster auster 





' As Baehrens misdated every one of the Pro- 
pertian MSS. that he used except F, whose first 
owners’ names are written inside it (Classical 
Review, ix. p. 182), it is not extravagant to suggest 
that novices may be mistaken. 

2 The courtesy of Prof. Schmidt, the Librarian of 
Gorlitz, now enables me to give the opinion of two 


other eyewitnesses. He writes ‘ ‘‘ padue 1469” is 
written in different and paler ink but by the same 
hand. Prof. Dr. Fecht, the Secretary of the 
Oberlausitzsche Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, 
agrees with this opinion.’ The word jinis is of 
course by the scribe. 
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38 éboico (u inter e et b supr. lin.) eboyco 
nouistis 


39 mouistis 
ergo ergo 
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L ] 
euboico (NDV) 
mouistis 


argo (NDV) 


40 Duxerat Duxerat Dux erat 

41 spectat spectat desit (NDV) 
43 his’am hys’am isdem (NDV) 
44 quoque quoque modo (NV°*) 


46 fratri ferri 


fratri 


47 a minione amimone ammimone (exrpunazit m. 1) 
49 uocii percussit uotum persoluit uotum persoluit 
51 orithia orithia orythia 
53. mitescet mutescet (DV) mitescet 
scilla sceylla sylla 


It requires no long scrutiny of this list to 
see that L is nearer than 1] to the common 
original which I have called ®. This is 
shown even by its corruptions. In]. 36 im 
had been omitted before ‘27 certum’ in the 
text of @ and was therefore omitted by F: 
in L it is omitted, but the metrical gap has 
been filled by changing que to quod. On 
two other readings I may repeat what I 
wrote in 1894. “9 ‘ferri’ FL: the source 
had ‘ffi’ (= ‘fratri’) as also in 46, where L 
alone has misread it: 43 ‘hisam’ F = 
‘hys'am’ L: the source had ‘hisd’m’ 2c. 
‘hisdem’ with a frequent compendium for de.” 
Here what L gives us is of real help towards 
the ascertainment of the readings of the 
lost codex, not so those of 1, in which the 
tradition has been altogether abandoned. 

I have shown (op. czt. pp. 29 sqq.) that L 
is a ‘conflated’ codex or in other words that 
a number of its readings are derived from a 
source exterior to ®. Such readings are ‘ob 
inuidiam’ 15, ‘odisse,’ 25, and perhaps 
‘(uotum) persoluit’ 49,! ‘mutescet’ 53 and 
the spellings ‘ puppis’ 34 and ‘auster’ 36, 
though these might be regarded as due to 
the scribe of the manuscript himself. All 
these deviations, except ‘mutescet,’ are in 
1: and in addition further deviations in 3, 
5, 9, 36, 38, 39, 41, 43, 44. It is not dis- 
puted that these changes are improvements. 
But that is not the point. The grounds on 
which we decide for one reading or another 
are partly intrinsic and partly extrinsic. 
Of the intrinsic merits of a reading we 
judge ourselves: we do not delegate our 
judgment to a medieval copyist. From 
this point of view all manuscripts are useless. 
If a manuscript however good presents a 
series of letters or words that is devoid of 
meaning, we do not say that the author was 
temporarily demented: we say that the 
manuscript is locally corrupt. Extrinsically 
again we prefer the more faithful to the less 
faithful witness and ceteris paribus the more 


1 Baehrens’ silence about F cannot be trusted ; 
see op. cit. pp. 56 sqq. 


ancient to the more recent one. For read- 
ings of ® L is a much superior authority to 
1, and for what we may call extra-® readings 
N is a higher authority still. 

I would not however assert that | is alto- 
gether worthless. On the contrary, it has a 
certain value in the part where both A and L 
fail us and F is the sole representative of its 
family. Further it is possible that a few 
vestiges of truth have come down to us in | 
which have been corrupted in Fand L. The 
possibility that good readings have been 
introduced from some source hitherto un- 
known is too shadowy to be reckoned with. 

From II. 21 onwards Herr Koehler cites 
the following passages ‘ubi L solus rectam 
lectionem praebet.’ 


II. 28. 16 ueniet L V corr., ueniet 2.7 
th, 35 rhombi / F' corr., rombi &, cf. IIT. 
6. 26 rhombi / V marg., rombi or rumbi ¢. 
31. 3 columnis / F corr. V mg., columbis 2. 
III. 1. 22 reddet / F corr. V corr., reddit 2. 
3. 32 rostra / F corr. V corr., nostra 2. 
5. 6 aera l codd. dett., aere N, ire the rest. 
6. 3 Num / codd. dett. Non N, Dum the 
rest, 
[6. 41 Quod mihi si 7 F corr. V corr. omitted 
as the true reading is uncertain. ] 
9. 14 omitted as Z and / have the same 
reading. ] 
10. 17 polles 1 F corr. @ V corr., pelles 2. 
11. 61 Curtius / F mg. V corr. Durius 2. 
16. 13 ambulet Jnscr. Pomp. 1! V corr, 
ambulat 2. 
[22. 1 annos, so L.] 
22, 23 Clitumnus / F'corrv., the variants in 
other MSS point to licumnus or 
litumnus as the reading of 2. 
IV. 1. 106 Vmbra ue que 7, Vmbrane que NV, 
Vmbraque ne the rest. 
ib. 117 oiliade 7 codd. dett., o iliade 2. 
. 35 eius 1 codd. dett., elus . 
7 bactra / V corr., blactra OQ. 
. 25 nereus / codd. dett., neruis 2. 
. 63 Andromedeque / V corr., Andromedae- 
que N, Andromad(a)eque the rest. 


— 


SID 9 


Now in this list there seems to be nothing 
in which | can be said to have alone preserved 


2 I use this symbol for the whole of our MS 
authority AFDLNV as in the notes to the Corpus 
text of Propertius. Herr Koehler’s use of it is 
similar. 
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the truth. It might perhaps be contended 
thate.g. ‘polles’ IIT. 10.17 and ‘eius’ IV. 2. 
35 are such cases. But it must be observed 
that there are two witnesses (and better 
witnesses) to one that ‘pelles,’ ‘elus’ stood 
in ® and three to one that it stood in Q. 
I have chosen these as examples, as the differ- 
ence in writing is very slight and mistake 
easy: where the difference is greater, the 
theory is still more improbable. Our conclu- 
sion must be that these readings are either 
derived by 1 from some source at present 
untraced or that they are conjectures, in 
most instances easy conjectures, of the 
Renaissance. 

[I have purposely omitted from the list 
3 lections, included by Herr Koehler, from 
passages which were in the lost leaf of the 
Neapolitanus, IV. 11. 29 ‘ trophea decori,’ 43 
‘Non fuit,’ 46 ‘insignes,’ because, as they are 
attested by the Memmianus Par. 8233 (op. 
cit. pp. 42 sqq.), whose date is 1465, I’s right 
to them is not established. } 

In matters of orthography the contention 
that 1 has preserved the truth where other 
witnesses have corrupted it is somewhat more 
probable. The following may be instances. 


[. 17. 2 adloquor, III. 6. 17 Vmidaque, IV. 
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11. 28 wmeros (m. 1 altered by m. 2 to 
humeros). 

It has been necessary to examine |’s 
pretensions at some length because of Herr 
Koehler’s different estimate. This he pro- 
mulgates, in blissful ignorance or naive disre- 
gard of the way to deal with manuscript 
testimony, as follows :— 


‘As L unites the merits of both classes of 
manuscripts it is best fitted to form with N 
the basis of the text of Propertius. For 
only rarely is it necessary, as for example in 
passages where N is wanting, to have recourse 
to the remaining manuscripts. —Philologus, 
p. 417. 


We may see from the remarks of 
Herr Th. Birt (Berl. Phil. Wochenschrift, 
1898, p. 1291; Archiv. xv. p. 77 n.) and 
Signor P. Rasi (Rivista di filologia, 1906, 
p. 454)! that there is a danger of these views 
imposing upon those who are no experts in 
the textual criticism of Propertius. 

J. P. Posteate. 

1 Signor Rasi goes so far as to say of this 

manuscript that it is ‘omnium praestantissimus 


post codicem Neapolitanum quo socio optime ualeat 
ad textum Propertianum statuendum.’ 


REVIEWS. 
RECENT EDITIONS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


Aristophanis Ecclesiazusae. Cum prolego- 
menis et commentariis edidit J. Van 
Leeuwen J. F. Lugduni Batavorum apud 
A. W. Sijthoff. 1905. Pp. xxii+160. 
5s. 

Aristophanis Pax. (The same.) 1906. Pp. 
xi+201. 5s. 

Vindiciae Aristophaneae. Scripsit H. van 
HeErRWERDEN. Sijthoff. 1906. Pp. 124. 
3s. 6d. 

Aristophanes’ Acharnians. Edited by C. E. 
Graves, M.A. Cambridge: at the Univer- 
sity Press. 1905. Pp. xvi+143. 3s. 


THE two concluding parts of the excellent 
Dutch Aristophanes—for it is now complete, 
fragments excepted—do not call for any 
long notice. They have the same features 
as the earlier volumes. The editor is still 
perhaps too ready to introduce novelties into 
the text. But I am not quite the right 
person to complain, as he has adopted several 
suggestions of my own from this Review. 





I may mention some of the changes he him- 
self makes or suggests : 

Eccles. 78 dep X€ywv Siepeiderar for tiv 
oxutaddwy dv mépderar: 148 épyacreov: 153 
kata ye Svvayw tHv éeuynv for Kara ye tiv 
éunv plav: 495 py kai tis quiv évrvywy Tois 
dvipaow xarteiry: 554 onmia: 587 aris for 
GAAns: 622 od for xad: 627 Swparioow for 
Sypocioow: 672 didagov for romoe: 1106 
ciarecwv. He would put 22 after 1, reading 
as with Brunck. 

Peace 18 xapdorov for dvrAiav: 95 tAjpwv 
for ti patny: 219 peOdpev thuepov for éxwpe 
thy moAw : 337 yopever’: 605 mpdra pev yap 
hyéev aityny : 834 ris Aaumporatos viv éori for 
tis éotiv dorip viv: 989 of cod < ywpis> 
rpvxoued’ H5y, Ommitting Huiv: 1154 e wap’ 
Aicyivou for é€ Aicywadov. In 754 he writes 
(from the Wasps) @pacéws évoras edbis ax” 


. dpxjs with Hamaker, plausibly makes some 


substantives exchange places in 758, and 
boldly turns two or three verbs in the con- 
text from first person to third. Still bolder 
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is his treatment of 503 foll. Lines 365, 417, 
744, 831 he thinks should be omitted 
altogether. 

Without discussing at any length the 
difficult question of the staging of the Peace, 
he takes the house of Zeus to be shown on a 
higher level than that of Trygaeus. The 
image of Peace is tall enough to allow of 
her whispering into Hermes’ ear at 661, and 
it is from the higher level that Trygaeus 
and Hermes direct the operation of raising 
her from the pit, the chorus being on earth 
while they (Trygaeus and Hermes) are in 
heaven. In a lively Latin preface to the 
Ecclesiazusae he dwells on the small part 
played by women in the first six plays of 
Aristophanes and in early tragedy (Aes- 
chylus’ women are men and those of Sophocles 
are at least virile), and on the place of 
women at Athens generally, going on to 
speak of the subsequent change of spirit in 
the poet and the change of subject in the 
later plays. He accepts 392 as the date 
of the #. and thinks that Aristophanes had 
Plato little, if at all, in mind. As to the 
Peace he holds that there was no second 
edition. 

In the Vindtctae van Herwerden has put 
together a very miscellaneous collection of 
notes bearing on the text of Aristophanes 
and on recent criticism. Naturally they 
refer most of all to the edition of van 
Leeuwen, which is highly praised and the 
excessive boldness of its conjectures (I have 
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given examples above) not sufficiently pointed 
out. But other commentators and critics 
are also taken into account, Mazon, Willems, 
Blaydes’ magnum opus, Starkie’s Wasps, 
my own articles in this Review, and from 
time to time all sorts of Aristophanic work. 
Sometimes the writer only gives a critic’s 
proposal with just a word of acceptance ; 
sometimes he challenges and controverts it. 
Many of the notes consist merely of a refer- 
ence to the volume of Mnemosyne in which 
he previously discussed a passage, the object 
of the book being to bring together either 
explicitly or by these references all that he 
has or has had to say. There is a good deal 
that is new, perhaps not much of first-rate 
importance, for he has done so much before 
that we could not expect much still to come. 
The notices of other men’s work are always 
courteous and kindly, but it is not always 
apparent why one thing is noticed, whether 
with praise or dissent, and another not. It 
is indeed a rather casual, series of notes, 
but, like his Collectanea of 1903 on the 
Comic Fragments and in a greater degree, 
it has a good deal of interest for any one 
who is fond of Greek comedy. 

Mr. Graves’ Acharnians is a fair school- 
book, not aiming at anything more and not, 
I think, with any marked features. It has 
a few critical notes below the text and some 
eighty pages of commentary. 


H. RicHarps. 


MARSHALL'S ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF CONDUCT. 


Aristotle’s Theory of Conduct. By Tuomas 
MarsHatt. London: Fisher Unwin. 
1906. 8vo. Pp. 600. 21s. net. 


Tuts book, in which ‘an attempt is made to 
present Aristotle’s Ethics in a readable 
shape’ has considerable merits, and, if only 
its price were more moderate, it might be 
recommended to many students and that 
not only the weakest among them. After a 
general introduction of some thirty pages 
the author goes through the Ethics analys- 
ing, paraphrasing, commenting, and _illus- 
trating. He is clear and intelligible, sen- 
sible and often decidedly shrewd in his 
remarks, and he writes in an interesting 
way. The book gives a very fair account of 
the contents of the Hthics, sometimes a 
truer one than more ambitious writers, and 
NO. CLXXX. VOL. XX. 





takes often a just view of its merits and 
defects. Apart from many unpardonable 
errors in the Greek quotations, for which he 
apologises in a note (and with which ‘apo- 
thegm’ in his preface may be ranked), I find 
things which I cannot quite agree with, a few 
such as the statement (p. 196) that ‘the 
words dua tH ppovnce waca brdpgovow here 
mean that all the virtues will be found to 
stand to prudence in the relation of species 
to genus’; the explanation (p. 311) of ro 
mparov (dikaov); the account of the exact 
nature of distributive and ‘ regulative’ (the 
author’s word) justice; his difficulty (pp. 
274, 296) in bringing justice under the 
theory of the mean; and his application of 
the illustration in 3. 3. 18 from the Homeric 
‘constitutions,’ where Grant too went wrong. 
He seems not to know of the light thrown 
AA 
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on 7. 4. 2 by an Oxyrhynchus papyrus. Much 
more serious than any of these small details 
is his choice of certain words to express 
Aristotelian terms. No one can ever really 
understand the Ethics who is taught to 
think of edSaovia as ‘happiness,’ or even 
who has ‘ habit’ given him as an equivalent 
of éis. ‘Intuition’ is very questionable for 
vovs ; ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ do not 
fairly represent éxovovov and dxovovov, unless 
we considerably alter their ordinary English 
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meaning. Whether in 10. 9 oi coducrai is 
well rendered by ‘Professors,’ I will not 
venture to say. The use of inverted commas 
is sometimes misleading and may give the 
idea of a much closer translation than the 
author really attempts. There is a useful 
index. I hope to see a second edition, 
revised in places and much cheaper. 


H. Ricwarps, 


HOSIUS’ LUCAN. 


M. Annaei Lucani de Bello Cwilt Libri 
decem. G. Steinharti aliorumque copiis 
usus iterum edidit Carotus Hostus. 
Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1905.  8vo. 
Pp. lx +374. «Price M. 4.50, 


In the year 1892 appeared Dr. Hosius’ first 
edition of Lucan, and all scholars interested 
in the poet rejoiced that a really scientific 
text was at last available. The great 
merits of Hosius’ work were duly recognized 
in this Review (viii, pp. 34 ff.) as marking 
‘an important epoch in the critical study 
of Lucan.’ After the lapse of thirteen years 
we have now the opportunity of welcom- 
ing a second edition. In the interval much 
study has been devoted to the De Bello 
ciuilt, and if it is true that the new light 
shed on one of the most complicated of 
textual problems has often served merely to 
make the complication more evident, it is 
no less true that the elucidation of many 
obscure points by various scholars has 
materially advanced our prospects of a final 
solution of the great enigma. 

In 1894 Lejay published at Paris a 
scholarly edition of Book I, with a long 
introduction containing, among other things, 
an account of the MSS and a discussion of 
their relationships. The chief importance 
of this book lies in the fact that it drew 
attention to several Paris codices of which 
Hosius had taken practically no account.! 
But Lejay’s edition has been strangely 
overlooked by most scholars. Beck, in a 
work which will shortly be mentioned, says 
that it is hardly to be found in a single 


1 Lejay’s discussion of the relationships of the 
MSS shows much industry and acumen, but it is 
vitiated by some very serious oversights, which 
will be mentioned later. 


state or university library in Germany. 
The year 1894 saw also the publication of 
Genthe’s dissertation on the codex Erlang- 
ensis (E). 

Even before Hosius’ first edition was 
published, C. M. Francken had shown his 
interest in Lucan by several articles in 
Mnemosyne, and in 1896 and 1897 appeared 
the two volumes of his edition. Francken’s 
opinions about the MSS do not, on the 
whole, differ very much from those which 
had been expressed by Hosius, but he uses 
a few codices which had, for the most part, 
been neglected by former editors. Of these, 
the ninth-century Ashburnhamensis (A), 
which Lejay had used for Book I, is in 
some respects the most notable. Full use 
was made of this MS by Mr. Heitland in 
editing Lucan for the new Corpus Poetaruwm 
(1900). The same scholar has also made 
in this journal several valuable contribu- 
tions to the study of Lucan’s text. 

In the same year in which Mr. Heitland’s 
text appeared there was published at Munich 
a doctoral dissertation entitled Untersuch- 
ungen zu den Handschriften Lucans, by 
Friedrich Beck. This is probably the most 
important treatise that has ever been 
published on the subject. Beck availed him- 
self of previous labours in the same field, 
and he had also examined some MSS pre- 
viously ignored. He aimed at comprehen- 
siveness, and therein lies his chief fault. 
The problem of Lucan’s text is a tangle of 
broken threads which are not likely to be 
unravelled and sorted out for many a long 
day to come. Beck’s ‘scharfe Scheidung 
und Ableitung ’? was rash in itself; it was 
doubly rash, because he had a very defective 


* The words are those of Hosius in his review of 
Beck’s work, Berl. Phil. Woch. Feb. 23, 1901. 
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knowledge of some of the chief MSS; but 
his treatise is a model of industry and 
exceedingly useful to all students of the 


subject. With his revolutionary judgment 
concerning A, which will soon be mentioned, 
all must agree. 


The foregoing is a very brief summary 
of the research which made a revision of 
Hosius’ edition necessary. ‘Ne mea quidem 
omnia,’ he says, ‘quae antehac praedicavi, 


Ep. I. 

620 Mirantur (antur in ras.) M Miraturque B,U 
vg | neque G, || 623 gelide C fesso gel. V || 624 Tum 
Um | tum MUG || 625 Vrgere (M, ?) B, || 630 vena 
M, || 632 lax. robore V | nudos B, || 634 undis in ras. 
M arvis (C)mvb || 636 Confixere M, | partes B, || 637 
separare B, | noverca M, || 639 exsuccam Bothe | 
conferre B,. 


These examples are enough to show that 
the apparatus has been largely re-written. 
B has practically disappeared, and two new 
symbols, Z and P, are prominent. The 
alterations are of such interest and im- 
portance to the student of Lucan, that it 
may not be out of place to explain them 
here at some length, and I am indebted to 
the kindness of the editor for permission to 
do so. 

Briefly stated, the view taken in Hosius’ 
first edition as to the relationships of the 
MSS and their respective value is as follows. 
There are three classes. The first consists of 
codices which go back to the recension of 
‘Paulus Constantinopolitanus,’ the mys- 
terious individual mentioned at the end of 
some of the books in a few extant codices 
(Paulus Constantinopolitanus emendaui 
manu mea solus). The MSS belonging to 
this first class are M (Montepessulanus H. 
113) and two Berne codices, B and C, which, 
though they have not the subscriptio 
Paulina, show kinship with M. The second 
class is represented by V (Vossianus I), 
which seems to be the only pure representative 
of its family. U (Vosstanus II) and some 
other MSS come midway between the first 
two classes, being a mixture of both. The 
third class consists of three fragments of 
palimpsests, perhaps of the fourth century, 
which contain parts of Books V, VI, and VII. 
One of these fragments preserved at Naples 
seems to be part of the same codex to which 
a palimpsest at Vienna belongs, and both 
portions are denoted by the symbol N in 
Hosius’ edition. The other palimpsest is 
the ‘Palatine’ or ‘Roman’ fragment (II). 
According to Hosius Class I and U are 
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recto etiam talo stare concedo, neque me 
piget aliqua ex parte palinodiam cantare 
atque delere, quae falsa esse aut alii evice- 
runt aut ipse repetitis curis perspexi’ (Praef. 
p- xxx). After this frank statement one 
is prepared to find considerable alterations 
in the second edition. How great these 
alterations are may be judged by a com- 
parison of the following small extracts from 
the apparatus criticus of both editions 
(p. 115, Bk. IV. 620-639). 


Ep. II. 

20 (Mir)antur(que) ix ras. M Miraturque ZUvg | 
neque G, || 623 gelide C fesso gel. V || 624 Tum 
Ump | tum MPZ,UG || 625 Vrguere Z, (M, 2) || 627 
& ad Z(M, ?) | complet ilibus ss. z || 628 descendit P 

630 vena M,Z, | 632 lax. robore V || 634 duris P } 
undis tx ras. M-arvis Z, (C)m~ || 636 Confixere M, || 
noverca M,Z, || 639 exsuccam Bothe. 


most valuable, but the other codices must 
not be neglected. 

The most important addition which sub- 
sequent criticism has made to our knowledge 
of the subject is derived from the MS 
denoted by the symbol Z, a ninth-century 
codex, Bibl. nat. lat. 10,314. It hails from 
the abbey of Epternach, as M. Omont 
believes. It is written by various scribes, 
and is much ‘corrected,’ though I venture 
to doubt if the ‘correctors’ are as numerous 
as Lejay supposes. The ‘vulgar’ errors in 
the codex are very numerous. Lejay men- 
tions the following: i 129 cogiere, 166 


fuitur (for fugitur), 195 and 225 agit (for 


ait) and several others. Even a cursory 
examination is sufficient to show that the 
readings of Z and of M present a very 
marked similarity, and M, instead of being 
paene gemellus of B, as Hosius formerly 
thought, stands in some such relation to Z. 
It is satisfactory to note that in his second 
edition Hosius is careful to point out that 
the resemblance just mentioned subsists 
between the first hands of the two 
MSS. Both Z and M have been very 
plentifully ‘corrected,’ and writers on the 
present subject have not always distinguished 
between the original text and subsequent 
insertions, though the distinction is of prime 
importance. As M is generally rated high 
by scholars, an earlier MS which is closely 
allied to it must possess great interest. The 
resemblance between the two codices will be 
evident if we compare their readings in any 
passage chosen at random. Let us take a 
few examples from the latter half of 
Book IV. 





Sts 





412 campus Z,M, 
417 fuga Z, M, 
477 consulit Z, M 


483 redere Z reddere M, 


491 obrupta Z, M, 
509 quod Z M, 

523 pauerunt Z M, 
525 mergere Z, M, 
531 temptare Z, M, 
578° O ferrum Z, M, 
590 quas Z,*M 

604 Adsuerant Z, M, 
630 uena Z, M, 

637 nouerca Z, M, 
645 tandemque Z, M, 
658 potiti Zt M, 

695 caesaries Z, M, 
710 odore Z, M, 

761 illi Z, M, 

786 uidit Z,t M, 
788 inuisos Z, M, 


From this list it will be seen that Z and 
M frequently agree in readings which are 
obviously false ; and it is an elementary 
principle of textual criticism that concur- 
rence in errors is one of the strongest proofs 
of kinship between two MSS. At this 
point, a question naturally suggests itself,— 


411 proserit s in rasura duo litt. M (Francken) 


438 odoratae (d in ras.) Mt 


459 tectum (¢ec in ras. 6 litt.) M (Francken) 


465 sensit (sit am ras.) M 

563 incurrunt (u im ras.) M 

571 conspicitur (sp. an ras.) M 

612 cleonei (cle a ras.) M 
proiecit (iecit in ras.) M 

645 tactae (t a ras.) M 

688 concitus (tu in ras.) M 
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campum O 
fugae 
consulite 
prodere s. perdere 
obruta 
quid 
pauerent 
uergere 
temptauere (tent.) 
ob f. 

quae 
adsuerunt 
uenae 
nouercae 
tandem 
potito 
caesareis 
odere 

ulli 

uidet 
inuisas 


can Z throw any light on the original 
reading of M in the many cases in which, 
owing to erasure or other cause, that read- 
ing is very doubtful. We shall find our 
answer in the part of Book IV with which 
we have just been concerned. 


prosterit Z, 
ororatae Z,$ 
effectum Z,|| 
sentis Z, 
incurrant Z, 
conficitur Z, 
cifonaei Z, 
prolegit Z, 
factae Z, 
concilus Z, 


2 eo iatenaiads 








739 ciuile suum (e suum 77 ras.) M 
782 pressis stipataque (sis stipataque in ras.) M 
805 urbi (bi a ras.) M (Francken) 


ciuilis suim Z$ 
pressistipataque Z § 
urbes Z, 
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821 fecerit (it i ras.) M 


In some cases (e.g. iii 350, 718; iv 741; 
v 322, 779; vi 405) M can be used to 
restore the original reading of Z. Again, 
if we apply to the two MSS the criterion 
of omitted lines, we shall find one more 
bond of union between them, for several 
lines were originally omitted in these codices 
but in no other. Such are ii 463-4; iii 
146, 608 ; v 810; vii 607, 725. 

But in spite of these striking resemblances, 
neither of the two MSS is copied from the 


* Z, according to Hosius. 

t Or Z, according to my collation. 

t+ According to Hosius’ first ed. 

§ Not mentioned in Hosius’ apparatis. 
|| Francken’s 6 should therefore be 5. 


feceret Z, 


other. The evidence on this head is quite 
convincing, but cannot be set down within 
the limits of this review. They must, then, 
be derived from a common original, which 
Hosius denotes by the symbol ¢. They 
cannot, however, both be direct copies of ¢, as 
Hosius considers possible. It seems certain 
that Z, at least, comes from ¢ through an 
intermediate codex.! 


1 The proofs of this are, briefly stated, as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) Many differences of reading throughout. 
(2) Especial divergence in Bks. IX and X. (3) A 
few striking readings in Z which are not found in 
any other MSS, or, at any rate, nut in any of those 
usually cited: e.g. ii 27 nec tam (sed iam 0). 
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Thus we may with confidence construct the 


following alternative stemmata.! 





| 

| 

{ 

| | 

Z M Z M 


The striking similarity between M and Z 
forbids us to separate them farther than is 
done in the second stemma. 

An interesting but extremely difficult 
question, which is not discussed by Hosius, 
is whether Z or M is the better representative 
of ¢’s readings. The problem can hardly be 
discussed here. My own investigations 
have led me to give the place of honour 
to Z. 

We have, then, in Z a MS which is close- 
‘ly allied to M, which often supplies the 
original reading of M where that reading is 
illegible, and which perhaps represents 
better than M the text of the common 
original of the two codices. This was a 
discovery worth making, but there is a great- 
er to follow. Zs the source of Ashburn- 
hamensis (A), Bernensis (B), and Erlangensis 
(E).2 The credit of this discovery is due to 
Lejay and Beck. Hosius sets forth the 
evidence in his preface (pp. xxxvi, xxxvii). 
Lejay had noticed that iii 211 was origin- 
ally omitted in Z, but subsequently added in 
a ninth-century hand at the top of the page, 
i.e. before v. 194. In B line 211 is found 
in the text immediately after 193. From 
this fact, as well as a like occurrence in the 
same book (v. 244), Lejay came to the 
natural conclusion that B is copied from Z.% 
He did not notice that A, which he declared 
to be plus vieux dun bon demi-siécle que 


1 Hosius gives yr 


M Z 


in his stemma (p. xlix), but he does not mean to 
affirm positively that Z and M are derived im- 
mediately from the same codex (see p. xxxv of 
his ed.). 

? Also of a ninth-century Montpellier codex (F, 
according to Beck’s notation). 

° In spite of this Lejay, by a curious oversight, 
assigns get B to different families ! 
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tous les autres, exhibits similar signs of 
being derived from Z. It was reserved for 
Beck to supplement Lejay, and to show that 
a great mistake had been made in assigning 
A to so early a date, and that not only B, 
but A and E must be referred to the same 
original Z.4 They are not direct copies : each 
has been ‘ contaminated ’ from other sources ; 
but that they are copies there can be no doubt. 
To the evidence already mentioned Hosius 
adds some other proofs.° 

It must be carefully noted that A, B, and 
E were derived from Z in its corrected form 
(quod cum fugtsset Beckium, magnas sibi 
pepertt turbas, Hos. p. xxxvii.). 

Some years ago Mr. Heitland remarked 
that M is probably our best MS, but that 
the original of B must have been a codex of 
no mean value. It is now clear that the 
original, though not the direct original, of B 
has been found. 

Thus A, B, and E must disappear almost 
wholly from the apparatus criticus. As 
Hosius says, 


Iam sequitur ABE, ubi cum Z aut z 
concrepant, abiciendos esse ; nam ubi ex 
fonte haurire possumus, non rivulis 
longe derivatis utemur ; paucis locis ubi 
discrepant, si cum ceteris codicibus con- 
cinunt, sua auctoritate carentes nihil 
proficiunt, si singularia praebent, suspi- 
cionem aut corruptelae aut interpola- 
tionis plerumque movent (p. xlii). 


Besides Z there is another Paris MS which 
is of considerable importance for the textual 
criticism of Lucan, viz. P, no. 7502 in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale. This MS seems to 
be of the tenth century. It contains the 
prose arguments and, at the end of every 
book except the ninth, the subscriptio 
Paulina. An excellent facsimile of a page 
of P in Chatelain’s collection is enough to 
show that the MS was written by a very 
ignorant scribe. Like Z it alters its com- 
plexion very much in the last two books. 
There it has a marked resemblance to M; in 
the others it presents a wonderful mixture, 


4 Students of Latin palaeography know only too 
well ‘the difficulty of accurately assigning MSS of 
the period of the ninth and tenth century to their 
true positions’ (Sir E. Maunde Thompson’s Manuat, 

. 262). In the present case the evidence afforded 
ty the handwriting is actually misleading, and it is 
to be regretted that Beck made an attempt to sup- 
port his conclusion —the only possible one —on 
palaeographical grounds. 

5 One small piece of evidence, which Hosius does 
not mention, is rather interesting. In iv 352, for 
aperimus B reads asprimus. This reading is easily 
accounted for by Z, which reads asprimus (= as- 
perrimus), 
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but very often agrees with Vossianus I (V).! 
The V-tradition is found to a considerable 
extent in M, but still more in P. As tothe 
origin of P it is impossible to speak with any 
confidence. Hosius’ theory—which does not 
seem to be adequately represented by his 
stemma—does not carry conviction ; indeed 
it is tolerably clear that Hosius himself does 
not put very much trust in it, so it need not 
be fully explained here. There are, alas! in 
the MSS of Lucan too many problems whose 
investigation merely leads on fron one diffi- 
culty to another and ends in no more tan- 
gible result than a violent headache. One 
forms a theory which seems to account fairly 
well for the facts; then another fact is 
observed which, if it does not upset the 
whole theory, necessitates the addition of a 
corollary to it, and so there is gradually built 
on a foundation of sand a tottering structure 
which the lightest breath of a critic may 
perchance upset. But whatever may be its 
origin, P is certainly a MS to be reckoned 
with, 

Hosius mentions other MSS, but the only 
ones which he adds in his new stemma are 
P, Z, and Q (a fragmentary Paris MS akin 
to M); the outcome of Beck’s too courageous 
effort has deterred him from attempting to 
frame an elaborate scheme amid so much 
uncertainty. He divides the codices into 
two groups, (1) the ‘Pauline’ group, going 
back to the recensio Paulina, though with 
more or less ‘contagion’ from the V-class, 
(2) the recension represented by V. (1) in- 
cludes M, Z, P, U, A, B, E, Q, C, and many 
others, while V is the truest representative 
of the second group. Paulus, he thinks, in 
spite of his somewhat boastful language— 
emendaut manu mea solus—concerns himself 
more with punctuation and annotation than 
with emendation. On the other hand V 
represents an edition by a man of taste and 
knowledge, who for that very reason was 
‘elegantiae sermonis et perspicuitatis magis 
studiosus quam veritatis et sinceritatis.’ 
Whether it is right to talk of a ‘Pauline 
group’ is open to grave doubt ; the question 
cannot, however, be discussed here. Most 
scholars who have investigated the merits of 
the case will probably agree with Hosius that 
the text represented by M and Z is nearer 
to what Lucan wrote than is the V-tradi- 
tion. 

Thus Hosius’ view of the comparative 
value of the MSS has not changed very 
materially. M, to which Z must now be 


1 Often also with Voss. II (U); eg. P and U 
agree in reversing the order of viii 25 and 26. 
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added, is, he still thinks, the best authority. 
P and U approach these codices in value. 
V is distinctly less important, ‘non tamen 
abiciendus.’ The other codices, he says, 
either confirm the readings of those just 
mentioned or exhibit evident traces of 
corruption. He is confident that we now 
know, from the original text or the cor- 
rectors of the codices already examined, 
all the readings current in the Carolingian 
age, and he does not see any necessity for 
the examination of other codices.? With 
the last remark I find it hard to agree. 
Surely another discovery like that of Z 
would not be useless. 

But in his second edition Hosius has not 
merely used MSS not employed in his first ; 
he has tried to obtain accurate informa- 
tion about the readings of MSS which have 
long been known to fame. The student 
of Lucan’s text cannot but be struck with 
the variations in the reports of readings 
as given by different collators. In iv 563, 
according to Hosius| V and U_ read 
incurrant ; according to Francken they read 
incurrunt. In v. 662 of the same book 
these editors are again at variance, thus :— 


Hosius*: regat UG gerat MV B(C) 
Francken : regat EMU gerat ABVG. 


Examples might be multiplied! ; indeed 
Mr. Heitland in editing the Corpus text 
was compelled to invent symbols (Ms and 
Mf) for Steinhart’s and Francken’s records 
of the readings of the great Montpellier 
codex. By personal inspection and the 
assistance of others (notably of M. Bonnet) 
Hosius has very considerably improved our 
knowledge of the readings of M, V, U, and 
other MSS. We must be particularly 
grateful for the trouble taken to ascertain 
the text of M, both because of the intrinsic 
importance of the codex, and because it 
seems to have deteriorated even within the 
last forty years,t and the sooner a minute 
collation was made, the better. 

Having said enough to indicate that 
Hosius’ apparatus criticus is in advance of 
all others, [ venture to make a few criticisms. 
On this side of the North Sea we cannot 
help being grateful for the appreciation of 


2 Praef. p. liv; also Berl. Phil. Woch. 23rd Feb. 
1901. 


3 Since writing the above I have noticed that 
Mr. Heitland gives in vol. ix of this Review, p. 37, 
a few examples of such differences. oe 

4 €Qui [i.e. Steinhartus] quod saepius quam mihi 
contigit deletam lectionem invenit, explicandum 
esse puto e meliore condicione libri, quo tempore 
Steinhartus multis ante me annis eum contulit.’ 
Francken’s ed., vol. i, Praef. p. xii. 
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Bentley’s work which almost every page of 
the edition shows; but in spite of our 
national pride we must admit that in his 
treatment of Lucan’s text Bentley allowed 
his magnificent scholarship to run riot, and 
only a small proportion of his conjectures 
deserved mention in an apparatus so con- 
densed as that of an edition in the Teubner 
Bibliotheca necessarily is. Indeed, despite 
the statement on p. lvi of the preface, 
Hosius displays misleading capriciousness 
and inconsistency in the recording and 
omitting of variants. In ii 125, and 157, 
as my collation informs me, Z reads robura. 
Hosius gives the variant in the second 
instance, but not in the first. In the same 
book impossible readings, which may or may 
not show the character of the MS, are cited 
in v. 58 (decedat for decidat) and v. 224 (igitur 
for zbitur), but sequemur for sequimur (320), 
set for et (642), and others of a similar kind 
are not mentioned. In 299 zuuet, for zubet, 
is recorded, but nothing is said of the 
opposite error, 7wbat for iwuat, in 282. The 
following are a few other points open to 
objection in the app. crit. to Book IT :— 

27 nec tam Z, not mentioned ; 31 ‘om Z,’, 
but ‘lumine Z,’! 90 Iugurtae Z not 
mentioned, though in 92 Kartago is recorded ; 
93 ‘dies Z’ should be ‘diis Z’? ib. lybica 
sibt for Z read Z, ; 164 Z, has libiae ; 276 for 
Zread Z, ; 352 unaque Z not mentioned ; 392 
for Z read Z,; 444 for Z, read z; 672 by an 
oversight the readings wersem and sersen are 
both attributed to Z, which, if my collation 
is correct, reads xersen (s in rasura). 

The points just mentioned are perhaps of no 
great importance, but they certainly impair 
the value of the apparatus. In v 62 the 
real fact about the reading of the Vienna 
palimpsest seems, oddly enough, to have 
escaped all the editors. According to both 
Hosius and Francken N reads DON ATA or 
DONATE ex corr., where formerly was a 
word ‘dessen Ziige Aehnlichkeit hatten mit 
PYIRACC’ (Detlefsen ap. Francken ; so 
Hosius, ‘DONATA ex PYITRACC (?)’ N). 
But the half-deciphered letters represent 
PVERACC, 2.e. the scribe of N had begun 
to write puer accipit (or accipis), which 
occurs in the previous line, then, noticing his 
mistake, he corrected it as shown in the 
apparatus. 

On iii 128 a reference should have been 
given to Praef. p. xlviii. 

The new text does not differ very widely 
from that of the first edition. There are, 
however, several changes. Sometimes the 
editor returns to a MS reading where a con- 
jecture had formerly been adopted. In i 74 
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mixtim (Usener) gives place to miztis ; 101 for 
male (Kortte) mare is now read ; 295 Hosius’ 
conj. pedibus is no longer read in the text, 
though it is mentioned in the app. crit. All 
these changes are for the better; the same 
may reasonably be said of ii 26, minaces, 
with the MSS (micantes, ed. I). Micantes 
is retained, perhaps rightly, in i 320, where 
it now has the support of P and Z. In v. 
107 (totas for notas), vi 25 (collt for Vossius’ 
collo), and ix 288 (increpat for increpet) we 
have further instances of a recantation which 
was amply justified. Mentimur dominos in 
v 386 now appears to be a conjecture by 
Burmann (it was formerly thought to have 
the authority of V), and Hosius takes the 
safest course in reverting to the reading of 
the MSS, m. dominis. 

There are very many cases where the MSS 
vary between two words, each of which gives 
a suitable meaning. The diversity of read- 
ing may be due in nearly all cases to a gloss, 
but in some it may be derived from Lucan 
himself, who left his work in an unfinished 
state. In deciding between two such alterna- 
tives it is dangerous to follow one group of 
MSS exclusively, for glosses may be as 
numerous in the best class as in the worst. 
Praestat lectio dificilior is often the safest 
rule. Hosius wisely refuses to allow his 
preference for the ‘ Paulines’ to determine 
his choice in every case. 

A few typical examples may be given. 


- igna Z ; 
i 3813 %8 Hosius prefers castra, 
ceastra O 


but signa, as the more difficult reading, 
ought perhaps to be adopted (as it is 
by Lejay) in spite of the preponderance 
of MS authority for castra. In v 349, 
where the same variation occurs, signa 
is rightly preferred. The reading in ix 
379 (signa Hos.) is not quite so certain. 
ii 293 J Signa | signa Hos.! bella Hos.?, 
| bella f “© 
rightly, in all probability. 

i 588 errantis VPUGC Hos. uolitantis 
MZ. A very difficult case, but it 
seems, on the whole, more probable that 
uol. is a gloss on err. than vice versa. 

yt mortis> <Martis. Mortis has 
the MSS on its side in each case and 
gives a forcible meaning. Hosius is 
doubtless right in preferring it. 


viii 575 sociosque G, Hos. classemque O. 
Soctosque is prima facie more probable, 
but the authority of G against all other 
reputable MSS is so slight that Hosius 
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is decidedly bold in accepting its 
reading. 

Hosius is not so prone as some are to 
suspect the genuineness of lines. He is 
probably right in bracketing ix 83. In 
the same book v. 86 was bracketed by him 
in his first edition (as later by Francken) ; 
in ed. II he removes the brackets to the 
following line. It is true that v. 87 is 
absent from most of the MSS, but the similar 
endings (cura, hora) of 86 and 87 are 
sufficient to account for the omission,! and 
87 (pace Francken) seems otherwise un- 
exceptionable. 


v 53 Massiliaeque suae donatur libera 
Phocis, ought perhaps to be bracketed. It 
is omitted not only by P but by the very 
ancient Vienna palimpsest. It comes at 
the end of a list of allied states on which 
rewards and distinctions were conferred by 
the senate, meeting in Epirus. The meaning 
is, ‘and the freedom of Phocis is granted as 
a favour to her (colony) Massilia.’ [The con- 
fusion of Phocis and Phocaea occurs also in 
iii 340.] The line may well have been in- 
serted by some native of Massilia who 
wished to have some mention of his birth- 
place in the list of honoured states. We 
may compare the well-known ‘ Athenian 
interpolation’ in the Iltad. 


Considerations of time and space allow 
only a few more notes on a text which may 
justly be said to be not only founded on a 
rational view of the manuscript evidence, 
but constructed with skill and sound sense. 


ii 425 sq. radensque Salerni | Culta 
Siler. 
Culta B Hosius Tecta O Tesqua Heinsius. 


1 Omission of lines through this cause is not un- 
common in the MSS of Lucan. Cf. ii 466, vi 562. 
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Hosius boldly flies in the teeth of all the MSS 
that count. I venture to support his seem- 
ing rashness by suggesting that the origin of 
the impossible Tecta is a gloss on a false 
reading occulta for culta. 


v 191 (of the prophetess) anhelo clara 
meatu | Murmura. 


Clara murmura seems a very unnatural 
combination. As it is read in N, the cor- 
ruption, if there is one, must belong to the 
age of capitals. Many conjectures (crebra, 
clausa, caeca, etc.) have been made. Perhaps 
ANHELOLARGA would be more easily 
corrupted to ANHELOCLARA than any of 
the other emendations proposed. Largus 
occurs several times in Lucan, and is appro- 
priate enough to the volumes of sound issuing 
from the cavern. 


vii 462 One of the most desperate cruces 
in Lucan, as a reference to Hosius’ or any 
other reputable app. crit. will show. With- 
out going into details or attempting a solu- 
tion of the problem it may be suggested that 
the variants wultus and tempus could be 
explained by supposing a gloss (h)ora. Or 
did the original text contain the word ora 
(e.g... . spectant atque ora agnoscere 
quaerunt) ? 


ix 805 om. MP. Perhaps the line should 
be bracketed. It reminds us of x 419 as 
given by MU, which, as Lejay says, ‘parait 
étre la versification d’un titre.’ 


In reviewing a work of such excellence it 
may seem trivial to take exception to small 
points of orthography, but it is owing to that 
very excellence that such spellings as littus 
offend one’s sense of the fitness of things. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 


Manchester University. 





BILLSON’S 


The Aeneid of Virgil with a Translation. 
By Cnartes J. Bittson, M.A., Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. 10}” x74". Pp. 
v+309, iii+335. London: Edward 
Arnold. 1906. 30s. net. 


Ir is the age of the translation. In verse 
and in prose alike we havesupply and demand. 
So Mr. Justice Ridley’s Pharsalia, noticed 
in this Review 1897, pp. 270 sqq., has found 
its way into a second edition; and a bare 
decade of years sees the completion of three 
English Aeneids in verse and the inception 





AENEID. 


of another. The first and the fourth of 
these it will be most natura] here to compare. 

The first half of Mr. Rhoades’ version 
was favourably judged by Mr. T. E. Page 
in the Classical Review of 1893, pp. 415 
sqq. : it was completed in 1896 : Mr. Billson’s 
appeared in 1905. Both translators spare 
us the disquisition upon the canons of transla- 
tion so apt only to set in a clearer light 
the incongruous aim or the inadequate 
performance. Three pages sufficed Mr. 
Rhoades for his prefatory apology. Mr. 
Billson is more parsimonious still. No word 
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of preface introduces his stately tomes, nor, 
save the dedication ‘To my daughter Camilla,’ 
two lists of errata, and two spare paper 
labels providently furnished to repair the 
ravages of dust or use, is there anything 
between the covers of the volumes but Virgil 
and his translator. Fidelity to the original 
seems to have been the steadfast aim of both 
the versions. Mr. Rhoades professes it: 
‘the prime virtue of a translator, namely 
absolute fidelity to the original—eschewing 
paraphrase where possible and resisting all 
temptation to be brilliant on his own account.’ 

Divers conceptions of this duty of a trans- 
lator, varying estimates of the higher and 
the lower fidelity divide our renderers of 
foreign poetry into three opposing camps. 
Their differences are accentuated by the fact 
that they would combine two distinct and 
not easily united principles. A version 
may be regarded as a reproduction of an 
otherwise inaccessible original or as an aid 
to its better understanding and interpreta- 
tion. From the first point of view it will 
be unfaithful in essentials if it strip the 
metre with all that metre involves and 
implies from a metrical original. Surrender 
this, and all that can be claimed for a trans- 
lation is that it is an aid to understanding, 
a brief commentary, in fact, a ‘crib.’ The 
pretence that such versions can in any way 
take the place of their originals might 
be dismissed as an absurdity, but for an 
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error into which it has unconsciously 
inveigled more than one living scholar of 
note. Possessed with the idea that poetry 
is ‘poetry ’ and prose is ‘ prose,’ and that poe- 
tical or rhythmical prose has no place in 
literature, such translators refuse to avail 
themselves of the resources of poetical 
diction and semi-poetical rhythm and vend 
their versions of poetry as prose, not for 
literature which they may be, but for trans- 
lations which they are not. As though an 
artist when asked to pourtray an eagle should 
reply ‘I have no skill to limn the flying 
fowl; but here is the nearest match in 
quadrupeds.’ 

From translation proper fidelity demands 
metre but it does not demand rhyme ; and 
this, Mr. Billson, like most recent trans- 
lators of Virgil, prudently eschews. A 
minor fidelity is the lineal uniformity ad- 
vocated by Lord Bowen in the preface to 
his ‘ Virgil in English Verse,’ but deprecated 
by Mr. Rhoades. This Mr. Billson has made 
a feature of his rendering, wherein with 
notable courage and candour he prints 
Virgil’s text and his translation side by 
side, line for line, and even half-line for 
half-line. The effect of this discrepancy of 
treatment and the general character of the 
two versions may be best illustrated by 
quotation. Here is the beginning of the 
second Aeneid. 


Conticuere omnes intentique ora tenebant. 
inde toro pater Aeneas sic orsus ab alto. 
Infandum, regina, iubes renouare dolorem 
Troianas ut opes et lamentabile regnum 
eruerint Danai quaeque ipse miserrima uidi 


et quorum pars magna fui. 


quis talia fando 


Myrmidonum Dolopumue aut duri miles Vlixi 
temperet a lacrimis? et iam nox umida caelo 
praeciptat suadentque cadentia sidera somnos. 

sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros 

et breuiter Troiae supremum audire laborem, 
quamquam animus meminisse horret luctuque 


refugit, 
incipiam.— VIRGIL. 


Hushed was each voice and every face intent 
When from his lofty couch the Prince began : 
‘Unutterable, O Queen, the pain thy words 
Bid me revive ; how Troy’s unhappy realm 
Fell to the Greek ; what piteous scenes I saw 
And was great part of. Who, in such a tale, 
From hard Ulysses’ ranks, what Myrmidon 
Would keep from tears? And dewy Night e’en 
now 
Is riding down the sky, the sinking stars 
Persuade to sleep. Yet, if so strong thy wish 
To learn in brief our woes and Troy’s last hour, 
Although my memory shudders and recoils, 
I will assay.’—B1Lson. 


All lips were hushed, all eyes attentive fixed : 
Then Sire Aeneas from his lofty couch 
Addressed him thus to speak : 

‘ Unutterable, 
O queen, the grief thou bidst me to revive, 
How Troy’s inagnificence and royal power, 
Woe worth the day ! the Danai overthrew, 
Thrice piteous scenes which I myself beheld 
And was a mighty part of. Such a tale 
Who or of Myrmidons or Dolopes 
Or stern Ulysses’ soldiery could tell, 
And hold from weeping? Now too dewy night 
Adown the sky falls headlong, and the stars 
Sinking invite to sleep. But if to learn 
Our woes such longing take thee, and to hear 
Brief-told Troy’s dying anguish, though my mind 
At the remembrance shudders, from the grief 
Recoils, I will attempt it.’-—RHoaDEs. 
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Mr. Billson’s theory of line for line trans- 
lating has at first sight much to recommend 
it. It preserves proportion and it checks 
diffuseness, perhaps the most dangerous weak- 
ness to which the translator is exposed. 
But before applying it we must be sure that 
the metrical units have what we may call 
the same cubical capacity. English expres- 
sion is amongst the most concise that the 
world has seen and those who doubt its 
superiority in this respect to Latin may 
amuse themselves by endeavouring to render 
Scott’s 

For talents mourn untimely lost 
When best employed and wanted most 


into an elegiac couplet or, failing that, 
into the equivalent number of syllables. So 
long then as transmutation is possible, the 
English ten-syllabled heroic can give a 
wary translator of the Latin hexameter as 
much or nearly as much room as he desires. 
But if the form of the Latin (as with proper 
names) has to be taken over, the case stands 
otherwise. Here compression is impossible 
and if the lineal correspondence is preserved, 
something has to go. 

Thus in the passage quoted Mr. Billson’s 
translation of quaeque tpse miserrima widt 

| et quorum pars magna fut is superior to 
Mr. Rhoades’: for the ztpse which Latin 
usage requires is no necessity in English. 
But in English Danai and Dolopes will take 
nearer a third than a sixth of a line and 
so in Mr. Billson’s translation the first 
becomes ‘the Greek’ and the second dis- 
appears. Probably also Mr. Billson would 
have preferred ‘sire Aeneas’ to ‘ the Prince’ 
as an equivalent of pater Aeneas, if he could 
have found the room. How much is lost 
in such cases varies with the context ; but 
that there is net loss cannot be gainsaid. 

I pass to another class of cases. Everyone 
will feel that Mr. Billson’s rendering of lines 
4—5 is inadequate. The metrical effect of 
the close of v. 4 with its infinite suggestion 
of overpowering calamity is as much beyond 
reproduction as the great wizard’s soporific 
cadences five lines below. But the spirit of 
lamentabile regnum can be caught and Mr. 
Rhoades has caught it. ‘Unhappy realm’ 
shows no trace of it. 

The lines that follow lend themselves more 
easily to Mr. Billson’s method. His version 
runs. 

War-shattered, foiled by Fate, 
As the long years roll on, the Danaan chiefs, 
By Pallas’ sacred art, build mountain-high, 
Ribb’d with sawn fir, a Horse; a votive gift 
For safe return, they feign ; so rumour spreads. 
Men chosen by lot in its blind flanks are hid 
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In secret, and with armed soldiery 
The monstrous cavern of its belly filled. 


I will now take a passage of a different 
kind from the famous description in the 
6th Aeneid 268 sqq. thant obscurt sola sub 
nocte per wmbram. 


Darkling they fared, in desolate dim night, 
Through ghostly homes and shadowy realms of 
is ; 

Like men in forests, when the inconstant moon 

Throws peevish rays, and God has darkened 
heaven, 

And sombre Night despoiled the hues of Earth. 

Before the Porchway, in Hell’s very throat, 

Lay Grief, and pale Diseases, and Remorse, 

And sad old Age, and Want, that counsels ill, 

Fear and gaunt Famine—dreadful shapes to see !— 

And Death, and Pain, and Death’s twin-brother 
Sleep, 

And sinful Lusts of Soul. And full in face 

Right in the gateway lay the slaughterer, War, 

The Furies’ iron cells, and Discord wild 

With blood-stained fillets round her snaky hair. 

And in their midst an immemorial elm 

Spreads shadowing arms, where idle Dreams are 
lodged, 

That cling beneath each leaf. And many forms 

Of monstrous Beasts are there: within the gute 

There stable Centaurs, Scyllas double-shaped, 

Briareus, the hundred-fold, and Lerna’s Worm, 

Dire-hissing, and Chimaera, armed with flame, 

Gorgons, and Harpies, and the tri-form Ghost. 


As a translator's work is most fairly 
judged by specimens, I will give two more 
of Mr. Billson’s. Aen. v. 632-640 Iris in 
guise of Beroe urges the Trojan matrons to 
burn the ships : 


O Fatherland! O Housegods saved in vain ! 

Shall not a Troy be told of ? Shall I see 

Simois no more and Xanthus, Hector’s streams? 

Nay, up! and burn with me the accursed ships ! 

For while I slept, Cassandra’s boding shape 

Gave me these brands. ‘Here seek your Troy,’ 
said she, 

‘Here is your Home.’ The hour is come: delay 

Such portents brook not. Lo, yon altars four 

To Neptune! God himself lends heart and fire. 


Aen. x. 259-276 the return of Aeneas 
with his fleet : 


No more he spoke: and when the darkness fled, 
And light returning orbed to perfect day, 
He taught obedience, bidding all prepare 
For battle, and dispose their hearts for war. 
Then, standing on the stern, now full in ken 
Thefleaguered Trojans scanned. His flaming Shield 
He lifted high. The Dardans, with new hope 
Fanning their wrath, fling missiles, and to heaven 
Upraise their cries ; as when Strymonian cranes 
Fly, shrilling signals, from the roaring South, 
And trail harsh music through the storm-black 
sky. 
But on Ausonia’s captains and the Prince 
Fell wonder ; till they turned and saw the ships 
Steered shoreward, and the whole sea sailing in. 
The helmet blazed, and from its crest a flame 
Streamed, and the golden targe was spouting 
fire ; 
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As blood-red comets on the lucent night 

Cast baleful gleams, or as the Syrian! Star 

Springs, when his angry glare brings thirst and 
pain 

For woeful men, and saddens all the sky. 


These extracts will probably convey to the 
reader a truer and more real notion of Mr. 
Billson’s work than any words of mine. But 
I will add the sum of my own impressions. 
It is a version of more than average merit, 
highest in the most elevated passages but 
not sufficiently sustained throughout. Its 
author is seen to have a competency of know- 
ledge, insight and poetical feeling. The 


1 A lapsus calami for Sirian. 


JAMES’ CATALOGUES OF MSS. IN 


(1) A Descriptive Catalogue of the West- 
ern Manuscripts in the Library of 
Christ's College Cambridge. By MowtacuE 
RuopeEs James, Litt.D., F.B.A., Provost 
of King’s College, Cambridge : Director of 
the Fitzwilliam Museum. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press. 1905. 8vo. Pp. vi. + 36. 5s. 

(2) A Descriptive Catalogue of the Western 
Manuscripts in the Library of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge. By MontaGuE RuopEs 
James, Litt.D., F.B.A., Provost of King’s 
College Cambridge : Director of the Fitz- 
william Museum. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1905. 8vo. Pp. vi. + 29. 3s. 6d. net. 


Or the two libraries which the Provost of 
King’s here adds to his admirable collection 
neither contains any manuscript of direct 
importance for the study of classical texts. 
Queens’ has a sixteenth century copy of 
Ptolemy’s Almagest and a fifteenth-sixteenth 
century text of certain Greek rhetorical 
téxvat, copied from a MS. extant at Paris ; 
Christ’s an eleventh century Greek evangel- 
istarium and a twelfth century Acts and 
Epistles, which have both been collated by 
Scrivener. Nevertheless the reader of this 
Review will have have been insufficiently 
humanised by the classics if he finds 
nothing in either library to interest him. 
Christ’s is however decidedly the more im- 
portant and the very large proportion of 
space which Dr. James devotes to two out of 
its twelve MSS. is fairly justified. One of 
these is liturgical, a book of Hours written 
probably for one of the children of Robert 
de Vere, Earl of Oxford, and Alice de 
Sanford his wife (d. 1371) and interesting 
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metrical handling has strength but hardly 
enough variety. The verbal execution is 
somewhat unequal: a searching revision of 
details would much enhance its effectiveness. 
For example in Aen. ii. the somewhat 
prosaic translations of tantus amor |. 10 and 
of 1. 11 might easily be improved. 

It should be added that the print and 
get up of the book are fine and even sump- 
tuous. The price however I fear will 
limit the number of purchasers. If a new 
edition is demanded, Mr. Billson will be 
well advised to print in a cheaper form and 
to leave out the Latin original. 


J. P. PostGate. 


CHRIST'S AND QUEENS’ COLLEGES. 


for the historical matter in the calendar as 
well as for the prayers themselves and the 
ornament. The other has more claim to 
notice here in connexion with the subject, 
still curiously obscure to us, of the history of 
scholarship in the middle ages. It it only a 
commentary on the psalter, but it differs 
toto caelo et animo from the generality of its 
kind in that the author busies himself main- 
ly with the sensus literalis of the text, and 
strives to elucidate it mainly by the aid of 
two Hebrew MSS. equipped (according to 
the form of such works of that time as still 
survive) with an interlinear Latin gloss or 
‘superscriptio.’ There can be no reason- 
able doubt that Dr. James is right in 
identifying their author, the Franciscan 
Henry of Costessey (or Cossey, near Nor- 
wich) with the teacher who died in 1336, 
and not with the Master of Gonville Hall 
of the same name who died in 1483, 
although the MS. is of the middle of the 
fifteenth century or later. Hence we must 
regard him as a product of that fitful 
interest in scholarship which was _ possibly 
inspired by Roger Bacon, and at any rate 
showed itself in the well-known decree of 
the council of Vienne in 1312 for establish- 
ing Greek, Hebrew, and other teaching at 
the four principal universities. He specifies 
the two Hebrew books which he uses by 
their owners, viz. domini Lincoln, (perhaps a 
contemporary bishop or earl, not Robert 
Grosteste) and magistrt Johannis dudum 
converst. Readers of M. Berger’s tract on 
Hebrew in the Middle Ages will readily 
identify. the latter as Johannes Salvati de 
Nova Villa Regis, clericus Belvacensis 
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dioecesis, a Jewish convert who was actually 
installed at Paris in accordance with the 
Vienne decree in 1319, and the light thrown 
upon the achievements of his school is of the 
highest value. 

It is of course possible to pick up a few 
errors here and there. Dr. James’ catalogues 
are as full of facts as a table of logarithms 
and perhaps nothing short of a Babbage 
machine would succeed in eliminating all 
mistakes of detail. On p. 10 of the Christ’s 
catalogue Dies Aegyptiaca has been mis- 
taken for Duplex; on p. 11 ‘Edward 
fratris regis’ is a slip for ‘ Edmundi’; on 
the following pages the double notation (by 
pages and folios) of the MS. seems to be con- 
fused ; on p. 26 last line for ‘fol. 18’ read 
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‘Feb. 18.’ In this MS. Dr. James has not 
noticed a curious account by the illuminator 
(f.72 b) specifying the number of initial letters 
he had put in. On p. 34 is a more serious 
misprint ‘Jesse’ for ‘esse,’ and on p. 35 the 
description of psalterium Romanum as 
Jerome’s correction of the Gallican is 
obscure. At p. 30 (note) Miss Bateson is 
robbed of the last two letters of her name. 
If some person with a small fraction of Dr. 
James’ learning and the qualities of a first- 
rate printer’s reader could revise the 
description with the MSS. he might find 
many such details to correct, but perhaps 
this is too much to ask. 
J. P. Gitson. 


REPORT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD PHIJOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—HILARY TERM, 1906. 


Ox May 4th, at Wadham College, Mr. WELLS 
read a paper on ‘a Persian friend of Herodotus.’ 
The object of the paper was to shew that many of 
the peculiarities of Herodotus’s versions of Persian 
history could best be explained by supposing that 
one of his main informants was Zopyrus the son of 
Megabazus, whose desertion to Athens is men- 
tioned in iii. 160. The date of this desertion was 
discussed, and 441-440 was suggested as suiting at 
once the statements of Ctesias and the general 
course of events; it was also shewn that the 
desertion was an event of great political import- 
ance, not improbably connected with the anti- 
Persian intrigues at Samos in 440. Incidentally it 
was argued that Herodotus probably left for Thurii 
in 440. At the end of the paper the accuracy of 
Herodotus’s story of the Siege of Babylon by Darius 
(Hat. iii. 150 seg.) was briefly discussed. The 
paper will shortly be published in full. 


On May llth, at Queen’s College, Mr. T. W. 
ALLEN read a paper on the characteristics of 
Theognis. 


On June 8th, at Balliol College, Mr. Lovis 
Dyer read a paper on the Olympic Council and 
Council House. First came a defence of Dr. 
Dérpfeld’s identification of the latter in connexion 
with Paus. V. xxi. 2-xxiv. 11, Xen. Hell. vii. 4, 
the meaning attached to 6éarpoy before stone 
theatres were erected, and the growth of trees on 
the Altis since 1886, which confirms the conclusion 
that the triangular area around the great Ash 
Altar was the only open space available for the 
fighting of Ol. 104. Next the date of the Elean 
Synoikismos was fixed in the two concluding years 
of Ol. 75, that of the Triphylian devastation was 
determined to be Ol. 75-77, both dates being 
brought into relation with those of the two wings 
of the Council House. The Curse of Moline 
shewed that the Lepreatae were originally of more 
consequence than the Aetolo-Eleans at Olympia. 
Skillus was in the same case, Skilluntines havin 
built the Heraeum. Heraea also certainly balniged 





to the league of eight Pisatan cities so confusedly 
described by Strabo. These three with the five 
which Strabo names: Heracleia, Harpina, Kiky- 
sion, Dyspontium, and Salmone make up the tale, 
and Pisa must be added as a ninth. The dapxaia 
yecupara of the Eleans, not accepted by the Greeks 
at large (Paus. V. iv. 6 ad jin.), falsified history 
and expunged Pisa, while claiming unhistorical 
prominence at Olympia for Elis (Xen. Hell. III. ii. 
31). This Pisatan Amphictyony of Olympia is an 
historical residuum of fact left behind by the long 
political experience of the pre-Dorians dimly 
apparent in the four leagues (of nine tribe-centres 
each) witnessed to by Jl. ii. and Od. iii. Its 
poetical prototype is the Pylian league of nine 
centred at Pylos the Netherworld Gate and dedi- 
cated to Hades, Poseidon, and the ancient Olym- 
pian Earth-Oracle. Last came an examination of 
the Olympic Council taken first in connexion with 
the Eleusinian Hiera Gerousia, the Delphian Am- 
phictyonic Council, the Delian Amphictyony,—the 
Eleusinian and Delphian analogy being the closest. 
Scrutiny of inscriptions followed, from which it 
appeared that the Hellanodicae were the executive 
arm and the presiding officers of the Olympic 
Council, never confused with the Elean Synedroi. 
A very minute examination of Paus. V. ix. 4—end 
then shewed that his statement that Iphitus insti- 
tuted the Olympia airds udvos was an Elean fiction 
due to the apxaia ypduuara. The contradictory 
traditions of the Pisatan Iamidae were nearer 
historical fact. Iphitus and Cleosthenes the Pisa- 
tan conjointly organized an old country-side 
festival, both Soha of kingly status and wearing 
the royal purple. There was no change at the 
50th Chyugind. Two Hellanodicae ruled until 
Ol. 75, a date fixed upon quite unmistakably by 
Pausanias as the great turning point in the history 
of the games. Emendations of the text are 
gratuitous if only it be recognized (1) that an epoch- 
making change alike in the constitution of Elis 
and the organization of the Olympia dates from 
the morrow of Plataea, when the Elean contingent 
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turned upon their dilatory and incompetent leaders 
(Hdt. ix. 77 ad fin.), (2) that this led to the belated 
Synoikismos of Elis, (3) that the efficiency of the 
new board of Hellanodicae entirely sprang from 
the new arrangements made for them in the newly 
concentrated City-State of Elis, (4) that traces of 
the more efficient reorganization of the Olympia 
shew not only in the feeble management of Ol. 
75 but also in the record of the great patriotic 
festival of Ol. 76, (5) that the one decisive conflict, 
by which the sole presidency at Olympia was won 
for Elis, took place before Ol. 77, resulting in the 
building of Libon’s great temple, and an extensive 
alteration in the facilities open to the’ festival con- 
course, as well as in new and independent business 
quarters for the Hellanodicae. The Elean fiasco on 
the field of Plataea marks a tremendous change; 
but this change has been minimized and skilfully 
represented as of older date by Elean tradition, 
and has therefore been imperfectly understood. 
The Olympic Council, possibly taking its origin 
from a knot of yépoyres advising the pre-Dorian 
king and connected with a Homeric popular con- 
course, who would be the mass of tribesmen 
gathered at the country-side games,—funeral or 
other,—was always more definitely representative 
than that oligarchy within an oligarchy, the 
Elean Synedroi. This fact is plain from the 
attested increase and decrease in the number of 
the Hellanodicae after Ol. 75. When Elis took 
in new districts, new Hellanodicae, one for each 
district, came in. Again, when Elis was reduced 
in Ol. 104 to eight districts, the Hellanodicae were 
reduced to eight. They came from all corners of 
the Olympian ‘ Home Counties’ and would have 
been a hindrance to efficiency but for the ten 
months of instruction in the duties of their office 
given at Elis by the vouopidaxes, who doubtless 


WHO WAS THE WIFE OF ZEUS? 


THE marriage of Zeus and Hera, though 
described by prudent worshippers as edSaiuwv 
yapos,! was not a happy one as we count 
happiness. So long as Zeus was courting his 
bride, that is to say for some three hundred 
years,” all went well.’ They met, it is true, 
‘without the knowledge of their dear 


' Dio Chrys. or. 36 p. 453, cp. Ar. av. 1741 f. 
See Lobeck Aglaophamus p. 610, Abel Orphica 
p. 243. 

2 Callim. frag. 20 Schneider, Nonn. Dion. 41. 
322 ff. 

3 Cp. the pretty picture drawn by Stat. Theb. 
10. 61 ff., and perhaps the bronzes figured by 
Reinach Rép. Stat. ii. 17,6 f. The Selinus metope 
in Farnell Cults of the Gk. States i. pl. ix a, the 
fresco from Pompeii in Class. Rev. xvii. 414 fig. 9, 
the Etruscan mirror in Gerhard Htruskische Spiegel 
iv. 10 f., pl. 282, and a remarkable coin of Bruzus 
in Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins Phrygia p. 113, pl. 
14, 4, refer rather to the actual wedlock Overbeck 
Kunstmyth. Hera p. 174). 
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were Elean grandees. For this period of proba- 
tion quarters at Elis were provided, built as Dr. 
Wernicke seems to imply, in the closest imitation 
of the quarters existing in Ol. 75 at Olympia. 
Whether Dr. Wernicke would endorse this last 
statement or not is uncertain, but his account of 
the Elean Market-Place, and his conclusions 
(published in the Jahrbiicher for 1894 vol. ix) from 
the uses of the business quarters at Elis as to the 
uses to which the north and south wings of the 
Olympian Council House were successively put, 
harmonize in a remarkable degree with the results 
of the present investigation. In support of his 
identification of the Olympian mpoedpia (Paus. V, 
xv. 4) with the south wing of the Council House, 
Mr. Dyer urged (1) that the title of mpdedpa 
(implied by the name zpoedpia for their business 
quarters) could not officially attach to the Hellano- 
dicae as magistrates occupying front seats at the 
festival concourse, but must derive from their 
presidential relation to the Olympic Council, which 
was vouched for by the fact of an appeal lying to 
the Council from their executive decisions or 
mpoBodal. (2) That until Ol. 75, there being but 
the two royal Hellanodicae, the north wing would 
suffice for their business quarters as well as for 
the meetings of the Council. When however the 
board of nine came in, divided into three clearly 
defined sub-committees, all and each qualified for 
efficiency by ten months’ training at Elis, separate 
business quarters were obviously indispensable. 
These were supplied by the building of the south 
wing, dated congruously to this argument a little 
before the building of the great Temple of 
Olympian Zeus. 

F. W. Hatt, 

Hon. Secretary. 






parents’; but such clandestine intercourse 
was in various parts of the Greek world the 
recognised beginning of married life. In 
due time the engagement was, so to speak, 
made public, wedding-invitations were issued 
to all gods and men and beasts,° and wed- 
ding-presents received.’ Alas, from that 
moment we hear of no more love-passages. 
Formal matrimony appears to have chilled 
all warmth of affection. There is of course 
the famous scene of dalliance on Mt. Ida.® 
But this, it will be remembered, was got up 

4 J/, 14. 296. For their secrecy see Euseb. prep. 
ev. 3. 1. 3, schol. vet. Theocr. 15. 64, schol. J/. 14. 
296, Eustath. 987, 9, schol. J/. 1. 609, cp. Ptolem. 
nov. hist. 6 p. 196, 11 ff. Westermann. 

5 In Samos schol. J/. 14. 296, Eustath. 987, 9 ff.: 
at Sparta Plut. ». Lyc. 15, Xen. de rep. Lae. 1. 5, 
Hermippus ap. Athen. 555 c. 

® Serv. in Verg. Aen. 1. 505, Myth. Vat. 1. 101, 
2. 67, pp. 37 f., 109 Mai. 

* Eratosth. cat. 3, Hyg. poet. astr. 2. 3, Serv. in 
Verg. Aen. 4. 484, Apollod. 2. 5. 11. 

5 Tl, 14. 153 ff. 
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by Hera for the purpose of hoodwinking 
Zeus: the account of it is prefaced by the 
remark that ‘he was hateful to her heart’? 
and followed by his ungallant threat to 
thrash her soundly for her deceit.2 Apart 
from this scene of simulated desire there is 
nothing to report but bickering, backbiting, 
and mutual intrigue. Polytechnos and 
Aédon were perhaps impious when they 
claimed to love each other more fondly than 
Zeus and Hera, but it is probable that they 
spoke the truth. 

Again, the union between Zeus and Hera 
was unsatisfactory because it produced no 
offspring. This naturally increased the jea- 
lousy with which Hera viewed the occasional 
infidelities of Zeus: ‘she persecuted her 
rivals,’ says Lactantius,® ‘with the utmost 
bitterness because she herself could have no 
children by her brother.’ Such manifest 
inferiority to other goddesses, heroines, and 
even mortals was intolerable. And Hesiod, 
with an eye to harmony and decorum, an- 
nounces that Zeus took to himself in suc- 
cession Metis, Themis, Eurynome, Demeter, 
Mnemosyne, Leto, and lastly Hera, ‘who 
bare Hebe, Ares, and Eileithyia, when mixed 
in love with the king of gods and men.” 
This semi-official declaration, being decent if 
not dignified, was accepted by sundry later 
mythographers, and so passed into the canon 
of Graeco-Roman tradition. Nevertheless 
the claims of Hebe, Ares, and Eileithyia to 
be considered as legitimate children of Zeus 
by Hera are not above suspicion and must be 
separately investigated. 

The line in the Theogony that describes 
Hebe as ‘daughter of mighty Zeus and of 
golden-sandaled Hera’’ appears in the 
Odyssey ® also: but here it was foisted into 
the text by Onomacritus® and has been 
rightly bracketed by recent editors. Apollo- 
dorus, when he states that ‘Zeus married 
Hera and begat Hebe, Eileithyia, Ares,’ !° is 
obviously founding upon Hesiod. The first 
Vatican mythographer may have derived his 
assertion that ‘Juno bare Hebe to Jupiter’! 


1 Th. 158. 2 Tl. 15. 16 f. 

% Welcker Gr. Gétterl. ii. 328 ff., Preller-Robert 
Gr. Myth. pp. 166 ff. The nearest approach to 
lover-like behaviour was their quarrel about love 
(Hesiod ap. Apollod. 3. 6. 7, Fulgent. myth. 2. 8, 
Hyg. fab. 75, Myth. Vat. 3. 4. 8 p. 180 Mai); cp. 
also Eustath. 345, 35°Hpa diadAayeioa th Aut. 

* Ant. Lib. 11. 

5 Lact. div. mst. 1.17, ep. Myth. Vat. 3. 4. 2 
p. 177 Mai. 

® Hes. theog. 922 f. 7 Id. tb. 952. 

8 Od. 11. 604, ep. Eustath. 1702, 47, 58, 1703, 19. 

® Schol. Od. 11. 604=Onomacr. frag. 8 Kinkel. 
© Apollod. 1. 3. 1. 

1 Myth. Vat. 1. 204 p. 72 Mai. 


mediately or immediately from the same 
source. And Hesychius ” has no fresh evi- 
dence to cite. Since these are the only™ 
writers that expressly mention Zeus and 
Hera as the two parents of Hebe, it follows 
that her claim rests primarily on the 
authority of Hesiod. As against it, there 
is a widely-attested belief that Hebe was 
the daughter of Hera, and of Hera only. 
Olen in his hymn to Hera made her the 
mother of Ares and of Hebe,'* but,’so far as 
is known, did not allude to any father. 
Pindar twice calls Hebe the daughter of 
Hera, but never the daughter of Zeus. 
And later writers both Greek 1° and Latin ” 
follow suit. It is noteworthy also that in 
sculpture 18 and in vase-painting 1° Hebe was 
closely associated with Hera. To account 
for this singular relationship, it was said 
Hera became the mother of Hebe when 
impregnated by a lettuce.2? These  in- 
adequate notions of paternity belong to a 
very remote past and go far towards proving 
that Hebe, the daughter of Hera, was not 
originally conceived as the daughter of Zeus. 
The same result is reached by a consideration 
of her cults. At Phlius she had a cypress- 
grove, which was sanctuary for slaves, a 
yearly festival called Ivy-cutters, and a 
hieron of immemorial fame: the oldest 
Phliasian authorities called her not Hebe, 
but Ganymeda?!—a name suggesting the 
consort, rather than the daughter, of Zeus. 

12 Hesych. s.v. Bn. 

3 It must, however, be added that Eur. Hera- 
clid, 917 f. speaks of Herakles and Hebe as d:ca0bs 
| maidas Aids, that Serv. i Verg. Aen. 3. 466 
makes Hebe the daughter of Jupiter, and that 
Myth. Vat. 1. 184 p. 63 Mai has ‘ Hebe filia Minois, 
filii Iovis.’ 

14 Paus 2, 13. 3. 

1 Pind. Nem. 7. 1-5 (Eileithyia and Hebe as 
daughters of Hera), 10. 30f. (Hebe in Olympus 
TeAeia Tapa maTépt). 

16 Apollod. 2. 7.7, Ael. hist. an. 17. 46, Tzetz. in 
Lyc. 1349 f., schol. I/. 4. 2, ep. schol. J/. 1. 609. 

17 Ov. met. 9. 400 and Val. Flacc. 8. 231 have the 
matronymic ‘Iunonia... Hebe.’ Other authors 
say ‘Hebe Iunonis filia’ or the like: see Myth. 
Vat. 2. 198 p. 153 Mai, 3. 15. 11 p. 378 Mai, Serv. 
in Verg. Aen. 1. 28, 5. 134, Lact. Plac. in Stat. 
Theb. 1. 548, id. fab. Ov. 9. 4. 

18 Paus. 2. 17. 5 (Argos), 8. 9. 3 (Mantinea), cp. 
Kekulé Hebe pp. 43 ff. 

19 Compte rendu Atlas 1861 pl. 3=Reinach Rép. 
Vases i. 7b, Roscher Lex. i. 2130, cp. Kekulé Hebe 
pp. 18 ff. 

20 Myth. Vat. 1. 204 p. 72 Mai Heben genuit 
Iuno de Iove; secundum quosdam, de lactuca. 
Will any reader of the Classical Review kindly 
refer me to the fuller source of the myth utilised 
by Montfaucon Antig. Expl. i. 184, De-Vit Ono- 
masticon s.v. ‘Hebe’ § 2, Myth. Vat. ed. Bode ii. 
65, E. Jacobi Handwérterb. d. gr. u. rim. Mythol. 
p- 389 n. 1? 

21 Paus, 2. 13. 3. 
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That the name Hebe, a mere personification 
of perpetual youth, was comparatively late, 
we can readily believe. Even the name 
Ganymeda may have been modelled on 
Ganymedes,! It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find that the same goddess bore a more 
primitive title. Both at Phlius and at 
Sicyon she was worshipped as Dia.2 But 
Ava, as Usener has shown,’ is simply the 
feminine counterpart of Zevs. Once more, 
then, we arrive at the conclusion that Hebe 
was a late name for an early partner of 
Zeus, not his daughter, but his wife. This 
explains the tradition that Zeus gave Hebe 
two doves with human voice, one of which 
founded the oracle of Dodona, the other, 
that of the Ammonium.* Hebe, alias Dia, 
was in fact identical with Dione. The 
great goddesses of Dodona were Dione and 
Aphrodite :® Hebe appears between them 
even in Hesiod’s Theogony.’ And, if Dione 
at Dodona succeeded to the cult of an 
Earth-mother,’ Hebe was by some said to 
have sprung from mother Earth.° 

Let us next see whether Ares’ claim to be 
the son of Zeus and Hera is stronger than 
that of Hebe. In a well-known passage of 
the Iliad Zeus declares that Ares is indeed 
his son by Hera, adding that had so hateful 
a god been sprung from any other he would 


' See Encycl. Brit. ed. 9 xi. 593 s.v. ‘ Hebe.’ 
This is the more likely since a genuine feminine of 
Tavuuhdns would presumably have been Favuuhdera : 
yet cp. Mndn for Mfdea (Roscher Lex. ii. 2482, 
47 ff.). 

2 Strab. 382. 

* Usener Gétternamen pp. 35 f., 62, 70 f., also in 
Rhein. Mus. N.F. liii. 346 and in Strena Helbigiana 
p. 322, See Escher in Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. 
v. 299 f. 

4 Serv. in Verg. Aen. 3. 466. 

> Class. Rev. xvii. 177 f. See also Welcker Gr. 
Gotterl. i. 352 f. 

§ Class. Rev. xvii. 177 f., 183, 186, Carapanos i. 
23, 156, Serv. in Verg. Aen. 3. 466 Iovi et Veneri 
templum, 

7 Hes. theog. 16 f. Plut. mor. 747F cites the 
passage with “Hpny for’HB8ny ; but Flach and Rzach 
retain “H8nv with all the MSS. Paley accepted 
Schémann’s cj. $o{Bnv. 

In Ael. hist. an. 17. 46 Aéyer Mvacéas év TH 
Eipomn Aids ‘HpaxdAéous iepdy elva: xal rhs TovTov 
yauerns, hy Adovow of wointal ris “Hpas Ovyarépa 
C. Miiller F.H.G. iii. 151 brackets Aids and 
Hercher omits it from the text. But, if anything 
is to be bracketed, of which I am not Pon de, 
(see infra), it should perhaps be ‘HpaxAéovs. We 
should then have Zeus paired with Hebe, and with 
the sacred cocks of the god mentioned in the 
sequel might cp. the youthful Zeus FeAyxavds and 
his cock on coins of Phaestus (Class. Rev. xvii. 413 
fig. 8). But? 

8 Class. Rev. xvii. 179 f. 

® Rufin. Aquileiens. Clem. Rom. recognit. 10, 17 
ed. Gersdorf pp. 229 f. 

1 Jl, 5, 888 ff. 
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long since have been cast out of heaven. 
This passage might at first sight seem to 
settle the question. What better guarantee 
could we wish than the word of Zeus 
himself? But, the fact is, Zeus protests too 
much. The couplet 


ei dé rev ef GAAov ye Gedy yevev 38’ aidyXos, 
kai kev 87) waAat Haba évéprepos Odpavidvwv 


reads suspiciously like a vindication of Ares’ 
claim by one who knew that it was impugned. 
It is supported, though not till the second 
century A.D., by Ampelius™ and Hyginus.!2 
But again there is a variant tradition that 
Hera gave birth to Ares without the help of 
Zeus after touching a certain flower, which 
the nymph Chloris had received from the 
fields of Olenos.!% We sink here to the same 
primitive stratum of ideas as that which 
ascribed the birth of Hebe to a lettuce. 
Such notions must be long anterior to the 
literary tradition authorised by Homer and 
Hesiod. 

The third child of Zeus and Hera, 
according to ‘those who made a theogony for 
the Hellenes’,* was Eileithyia. Hesiod’s 
genealogy is echoed by Apollodorus! and 
Diodorus. But it is significant that 
Pindar,!” Plutarch,!§ and Pausanias !° speak 
of Eileithyia, Homer,*? Crinagoras,?! and 
Aelian,”* of the Eileithyiai, as the daughters 
of Hera without a mention of Zeus. The 
fact is, as Dr. L. R. Farnell points out,?% 
‘The name—whatever its exact original 
sense may have been—has an adjectival 
form, and was primarily, we may believe, an 
epithet of Hera, and then detached from 
her and treated as the name of a separate 
divinity.’ Hera EiAci6vo was worshipped 
in Attica and Argolis; for near Thorikos 
has been found a stone inscribed épos reuévous 


11 Amp. 9. 2. 

2 Hyg. fab. praef. p. 12, 2 Schmidt. 

3 Ov. fast. 5. 229 ff. Paul. exc. Fest. s.v. 
‘Gradivus’ p. 72 Lindemann ‘vel, ut alii dicunt, 
quia gramine sit ortus.’ Plut. ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 
3. 1. 5 names Hera, not Zeus, as the parent of 
Ares. 

4 Hdt. 2. 53. 

1 Apollod. 1. 3. 1. 

16 Diod. 5. 72. But <b. 4. 9 Eileithyia appears to 
be the daughter of Hera only. 

7 Pind. Nem. 7. 2, with schol. vet. p. 203, 3 f. 
Abel. 

18 Plut. ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 3. 1. 5. 

19 Paus. 1. 18. 5. 

*” Jl. 11. 270f. Schol. A adrloc, says Eidel@uiat 
dé Aids xal“Hpas Ouvyarépes, cp. etym. mag. 298, 38 f.; 
but Homer knew better, and schol. B on Ji. 20. 70 
has EiAciOuav uhrnp 7 “Hpa. 

1 Anth. Pal. 6. 244. 1. 

22 Ael. de nat. an. 7. 15. 

2% Farnell Cults of the Gk. States ii. 608. 
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"Hp[as] EiAe6[vias],1 and Hesychius glosses 
EiAnbvias by... “Hpa ev “Apye.”? As an 
epithet, however, EiAe‘Oua is also connected 
with other goddesses, most commonly with 
Artemis,’ occasionally with Hekate,‘ Selene,® 
Themis,° or Hebe.’ But for our purpose it 
matters little whether Eileithyia be identified 
with Hera or with another. In any case 
we are driven to conclude that her claim to 
be a child of Zeus by Hera was no better 
than the claims of Hebe and of Ares. 

Sundry other attempts were made to 
provide a family for Zeus and Hera. But 
they are all late in date and half-hearted in 
intention. Thus Cornutus® records that the 
Charites were ‘according to most authorities 
the daughters of Zeus, some say by Eury- 
dome . . . others by Eurynome . . . others 
by Eurymedusa ... while others again 
give them Hera for a mother in order that 
they may be the noblest-born of the gods to 
suit the nobility of their actions.’ Cornutus’ 
interpolator adds: ‘some declare that 
Euanthe was their mother, others that she 
was Aigle.’ The scholiast on the Odyssey ® 
writes in the same strain: ‘there are two 
accounts of the parentage of the Charites, 
who were either children of Eurynome and 
Zeus, or virgin daughters of Hera and 
Zeus.’ Obviously no reliance can be placed 
on this flimsy variant, which may have 
arisen from the fact that the Charites 
appeared above the head of Zeus at Olympia 1° 
and on the crown of;the Argive Hera.!! 
Certainly the oldest tradition made them 
the daughters of Zeus and Eurynome.!* 

Equally unsubstantial is the statement of 
Hyginus that Zeus and Hera were the 
parents of Juventus Libertas, For Iuwventus 
Libertas appears to be an_ incorrectly 
Latinised form of a “HBy ’EAevbepia }* ; and of 
Hebe we have already disposed. 


1 W. Vischer Epigr. und archiol. Beitr. aus 
Griechenland 1855 p. 58 no. 69 pl. vii. 2, dd. 
Erinnerungen und Eindriicke aus Griechenland 1857 
p. 68, K. Keil in Philologus xxiii. 619 f. 

2 See further Roscher Lex. i, 2076, 7 ff., 2091, 
31 ff. 


3 Jessen in Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. v. 2105, 


+ Porphyrius ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 4. 23. 7. 

5 Nonn. Dion. 38. 150. 6 Td. tb, 41. 162. 

7 Orph. hymn. praef. 13. 8 Cornut. theol. 15. 

® Schol. Od. 8. 364, cp. Myth. Vat. 1. 132 p. 48 
Mai, Nonn. Dion. 31. 186. 

10 Paus. 5. 11. 7. 1 Td, 2. 17. 4. 

12 Escher in Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. iii. 2150, 
45 ff. 

13 Jupiter Libertas, who is commonly supposed 
to represent a Zeus ’EAev@épios (De- Vit Onomasticon 
a.v. ‘ luppiter ’ §§ 181 ff., but see Aust in Roscher 
Lex. ii. 663, 7 ff., Wissowa Rel. u. Kut. d. Rémer 
p. 106), probably hangs together with this Juventus 


In a Theban hymn to Herakles cited by 
Ptolemy Chennos,'* who flourished under 
Trajan and Hadrian, Herakles was described 
as the son of Zeusand Hera. But Ptolemy, 
according to Photius, was cuvaywyeis id- 
kevos kal mpos dAafoveiav érronuevos,’ and this 
may have been one of his many réparwdy xal 
kaxorAacra.'© The received tradition was 
too firmly established to be upset by the 
first puff of a wind-bag. 

Lastly, Hephaistos was the son of Zeus by 
Hera, if we believe the scholiast on the 
Iliad, or Cicero, who informs us that ‘the 
third Vulecanus was sprung from the third 
Jupiter and Juno,’ }8 or Cornutus, who says : 
‘The upper air with its pure transparent fire 
is Zeus, but fire in actual use and mixed with 
lower air is Hephaistos ; whence he was 
affirmed to be the son of Zeus and Hera, 
though others said that he was the son of 
Hera alone,’ etc.!9 This latter view, as we 
shall see, was undoubtedly the original 
conception, and as compared with its weight 
of evidence the authority of scholiasts, 
harmonists, and allegorists must kick the 
beam. 

It appears, therefore, that not ‘one of the 
children attributed to Zeus and Hera by 
classical writers had any real claim to such 
parentage. The union of these powerful 
deities remained sterile.2° Now this would 
be remarkable enough in the case of any 
definitely recognised pair in a polytheistic 
system. But it becomes doubly remarkable, 
when we remember that Zeus and Hera 
were in historic times the marriage deities 
par excellence of the Greek world.?! Zeus 


Libertas. Is it mere accident that the only 
parallel to the abstract form of his appellation is 
Jupiter Juventus (Roscher Lex. ii. 667, 17 ff.)? 

14 Ptol. nov. hist. 3 p. 186, 28 ff. Westermann. 

5 Phot. bibl. cod. 190 p. 146) 8 f. Bekker. 

16 Id. ib. p. 146) 5 f. Bekker. See, however, the 
Etruscan inscription infra p. 28. 

17 Schol. Z/. 1. 609, 14. 296=Eustath. 987, 9 f. 

18 Cic. de nat. deor, 22. 55. 

19 Cornut. theol. 19. In Od. 8. 312 Hephaistos 
speaks of his roxje 5tw: but these need not be 
Zeus and Hera (as schol. Hes. theog. 927 Flach 
supposed, cp. Rapp in Roscher Lez. i. 2048, 22), 
for Lyd. de mens. 86 p. 135, 10 f. Wiinsch makes 
the third Hephaistos the son of Kronos and Hera ; 
nor are we bound to infer from J/. 14. 338 f. that 
the Homeric Hephaistos was the son of Zeus. 

~” That the iepds yduos resulted in no offspring, 
was pointed out by K. Schwenck Die Mythol. der 
Griechen 1843 p. 46, who inferred that we must 
regard the unpersonified Spring as the child born 
of thisunion. Schwenck was followed by E. Ger- 
hard Gr. Myth. 1854 p. 204. 

2 See e.g. Preller-Robert Griech. Mythol. p. 147, 
Gruppe Griech. Mythol. u. Religionsgesch. pp. 1110 
n. 1, 1134 n. 5, Farnell Cults of the Gk. States i. 53, 
195. 
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TéXeos and Hera Tedefa were in fact 
singularly aredéis. 

The anomalous nature of the situation is 
still further accentuated by the grotesque 
belief that Zeus produced children of 
himself apart from Hera, Hera produced 
children of herself apart from Zeus. ‘There 
can be,’ says Apollo in the Humenides,! ‘a 
father without a mother — witness the 
daughter of Olympian Zeus.’ Athena, as 
the old myth had it, was sprung from his 
head ?; later writers specify his brain? or 
his beard. So too the author of the early 
Homeric hymn to Dionysos declares: ‘ Thee 
the father of men and ‘gods bare, afar from 
mankind, hiding thee from white-armed 
Hera.’® And, thanks to later poets and 
mythographers, we know how Dionysos, 
‘Son of Zeus,’® was born from his father’s 
thigh.” Well might Lucian make Poseidon 
e xclaim Pa) YE 6 yevvaios, os ohos 7 ~~ Kvopopet 
Kat mavrax ot tov awpatos!® Note that the 
verb tixtw is repeatedly used of Zeus in 
relation to Athena and Dionysos ;* indeed 
a sarcophagus at Venice shows the birth of 
Dionysos from Zeus, who is veiled like a 
bride and assisted by Eileithyia,!° while 
Ctesilochus, a pupil of Apelles, made his 
name as a painter Jove Liberum parturiente 
depicto mitrato et muliebriter ingemiscente 
inter obstetricia dearum. Again, Adonis— 
according to Philostephanus of Cyrene— 
reigned as a king in Cyprus, having sprung 
from Zeus sine ullius feminae accubitu.' 


' Aesch. Lum. 663 f., cp. 736 ff. 

2 Hes. theog. 924, Hom. hymn. Ap. a hymn. 
Min. 28. 5, Musaeus ap. schol. Pind. O/. 7. 66 and 
ap. Philodem. ep) etoeB. 59 (=fray. 8 ‘Kinkel), 
Stesich. ap. schol. Ap. Rhod. 4. 1310, Pind. O/. 
7. 67, Eur. Zon 455 f., alib. 

* Luc. dial. deor. "8, de sacrif. 5, 
mythogr. append. p. 359, 24 f. 

* Myth. Vat. 1.176 p. 61 Mai Iuppiter de sua 
barba Minervam. : 

’ Hom. hymn. Bacch, 1. 6 f. 

6 Aidvucos = Aids vioos (Kretschmer, Hin/ett. in d. 
(resch. d. gr. Spr. p. 241). 

7 Pind. frag. 85 Christ, Eur. Bacch. 94 ff., 286 f., 
523 ff., Nonn. Dion. 9. 1 ff., Apollod. 3. 4. 3, 
Myth. Vat. 1. 120 p. 44 Mai, 2. 79 p. 114 Mai, 
Luc. dial. deor. 9, de sacrif. 5, ep. Strab. 687, 
Orph. hymn, 48. 3, 52. 3, Eustath. in J/. 310, 6f., 
eund. in Dion. per. 1153, alib. See further Voigt 
in Roscher Lex. i. 1044 ff., Kern in Pauly-Wissowa 
Realencycl. v. 1015 f., 1034 f. 

8 Luc. dial. deor. 9. 1. 

® See the passages referred to in nn. 2, 3, 5, 7; 
and cp. Aesch. Lum. 660 rikre: 8 6 Opaokwr. 

10 Monument? inediti dall’? Inst. i. pl. 45 a= 
Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. i. 602 fig. 679. 

1 Plin. nat. hist. 35. 140. On the significance 
of this ‘Minnerkindbett’ see Voigt in Roscher 
Lex. i. 1046, 

'2 Philosteph. ap. Prob. in Verg. ecl. 10. 18 Lion 
=F.H.G. iii. 31 no. 14. 
NO. CLXXX. VOL. XX. 
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It was in Cyprus too that the horned Cen- 
taurs were begotten on the ground from the 
seed of Zeus.5 Hn revanche Hera was the 
husbandless mother, not only of Hebe !* and 
Ares,! but also of Eileithyia 1° and Hephais- 
tos..7 Of the last-named even Hesiod 
Says : "Hpy 8 "“Hdaorov xAvriv od diddryte 
pyeioa | yeivaro.!® And later writers, both 
Greek !® and Latin,2° harp on the theme. 
Hera likewise gave birth to the fatherless 
monster Typhaon *! or Typhoeus,22 according 
to an epic and lyric tradition of respectable 
antiquity. Finally, the mythographers speak 
of Echo as a daughter of Hera—a meaning 
matronymic.”% 

The only adequate explanation of these 
marital eccentricities is to be found in the 
view that Zeus and Hera were not originally 
connected as husband and wife, but that 
Zeus once belonged to a married couple of 
which the husband was all-important, Hera 
to a married couple dominated by the wife.?! 


13 Nonn. Dion. 5. 609 ff., 14. 193 ff., 32. 71 f. 
ra the birth of Erichthonios as described by 

Callim. ‘ExédAn ap. schol. I/. 2. 547 (=frag. 61 
Schneider), Apollod. 3. 14. 6, Eratosth. cat. 13 
(=Eur. frag. 925 Nauck*), Westermann mythogr. 
append, p. 360, 1 ff., a/cb. 

14 Supra p. 366. 9 Supra p. 367. 

16 Supra p. 367. 7 Supra p, 368. 

18 Hes. theoy. 927 f. 

1% Hom. hymn. Ap. 317, hymn. ap. Galen de 
Hipp. et Plat. dogm. 3. 8 (v. 351 Kiihn), Apollod. 
1. 3. 5, Cornut. theol. 19 p. 33, 16 Lang, Luc. dé 
sacrif. 6, Iambl. vit. Pyth. 39, Nonn. Dion. 9. 
228 f., cp. Pind. ap. Plut. amat. 5, Ap. Rhod. 1 
859. 

” Hyg. fab. praef. p. 12, 3 Schmidt, Myth. Vat. 
1. 176 p. 61 Mai Iuno de suo femore Vulcanum 
progenuit, 1. 204 p. 72 Mai Vulcanus de semine 
seu femore Iunonis, 2. 40 p. 99 Mai Vulcanus de 
femore Iunonis fingitur natus. 

*t Hom. hymn. Ap. 33) ff. 

* Stesich. frag. 60 Bergk ap. et. mag. 772, 49 ff. 
=Eudoe. viol. 932. 

Lact. Plac. narr. fab. 3. 5= Myth. Vat. 1. 185 
p. 63 f. Mai, 2. 180 p. 148 Mai. 

* This is a view, which has‘slowly developed 
and forced its way towards recognition during the 
last eighty years. P. Buttmann Mythologus 1828 
i. 22 ff. first showed that Dione was the wife of 
the Dodonaean Zeus, citing schol. Od. 3. 91 4’Hpa 
Aidvn mapa Awdwvalois, ds “AmoAAddwpos. Then in 
1846 L. Georgii in Pauly’s Real-Eneyel. iv. 540 ff. 
maintained that Dione, not Hera, was the original 
wife of Zeus; Hera was but a later form of Dione, 
though all three deities were of Pelasgian — 
tion. In 1854 E. Gerhard Gr, Myth. pp. 152 ff., 
186 ff., contended that Zeus and Hera were sere 
ally independent deities of the Pelasgian stock, 
and that Hera was only gradually united with and 
subordinated to Zeus. In 1857 F. G. Welcker Gr. 
(ritterl. i. 382 f. proposed a racial cleavage : Hera, 
though called Pelasgian, was really Achaean, the 
genuine Pelasgian goddesses being Gaia and Dione. 
In 1857 also H. D. Miiller Mythol. d. gr. Stdémme 
pp. 247 ff. argued that Zeus and Dione the deities of 
the Northern or Hellenic Achaeans were combined 
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In the case of Zeus this is not hard to 
prove. One of his oldest cult-centres was 
Dodona, where, at least in historic times, 
the sky-father took precedence of the earth- 
mother— 


Zevs hv, Leds Ear, Leds Eooerau’ & peyadre 
Zev. 
a , a 9 
TG xapovs dvier, dd xAylere parépa Taiav.” 


Ge, the primaeval earth-mother was sup- 
planted by Dione,’ the female counterpart 
of Zeus. Thenceforward we hear only of 
Zeus and Dione, never of Zeus and Hera. 
And Zeus is always named before Dione, the 
formulae being 7@ Ai Ndw xai ra Aviva, Aia 
Naov kai Awvav, t@ Acei to Naw xai ra 
Awva, tov Aia cai rav Awvay, x.t.r.4 Indeed 
Dione, though she is the legitimate partner 
of Zeus, is a comparatively obscure figure, 
largely eclipsed by her husband. The 
inference is that Zeus and Dione were the 
god and goddess of a patriarchal tribe. The 
same two deities reappear on the acropolis 
at Athens. A small marble altar with a 
circular hearth on its upper surface was 
found there, bearing a dedication in letters 
of Roman date Au Natw [x]ai 7} ovvddw.® 
An altar to Dione stood just to the south of 


in Thessaly with Hera the deity of the Aeolians, 
the result being the marriage of Zeus and Hera. 
In 1893 Miss J. Harrison Class. Rev. vii. 74 ff., 
accepting H. D. Miiller’s contention, and combin- 
ing it with K. Tiimpel’s suggestion (Philologus 
1891 1. 617) that Hera was the gynaecocratic 
partner of Herakles, urged that Zeus and Dione 
were Achaean divinities, Hera and her ‘prince- 
consort’ Herakles the moon-goddess and sun-god 
of a pre-Achaean gynaecocratic race, i.e. of the 
Aeolian Pelasgians. In 1903 Miss Harrison Proleg. 
to the Study of Gk. Rel. pp. 316 f. still believed 
that Zeus and Dione were Achaean, and that Hera 
was 4 matriarchal Pelasgian goddess, but no longer 
insisted on Tiimpel’s idea that Herakles was the 
husband of Hera. Latterly (Preller-Robert 1894, 
Farnell 1896, Gruppe 1897-1906) there has been a 
return to the view that we cannot get behind the 
union of Zeus and Hera to any more primitive 
arrangement. 

1 It is very possible that the earth-mother was 
worshipped at Dodona before the sky-father. In- 
deed, she may have given her name to the place 
(Class. Rev. xvii. 179). Such a cult must have 
been originally matriarchal, not patriarchal ; and 
there are not wanting indications that this was so 
(Ephorus ap. Strab. 402). My point, however, is 
that Zeus, so soon as he appears on the scene, takes 
precedence of his female mdpedpos. 

2 Paus. 10. 12. 10. 

3 Strab. 329: see Class. Rev. xvii. 179 f. 

* Michel Recueil @inscrr. grecques 843-851. See, 
however, infra p. 371 n. 4. 

5 A. Lolling in the AeArtiov dpxaioroyixdy 1890 
p. 145 no. 2, 8S. N. Dragoumes in the Mittei/. d. 
deutsch. arch. Inst. zu Athen 1897, xxii. 381. 
Dragoumes makes auvédw = cuvtpdoy, duoliye, sc. 
Atavn. 
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the east porch of the Erechtheum in the 
fifth century B.c.° Her priest had a special 
seat in the theatre in imperial times." And 
a couch was dedicated to her as late as the 
fourth century a.p.5 This cult of Zeus and 
Dione may of-course have been a late impor- 
tation from Dodona; but, considering the 
ancient connexion of Zeus “‘Epxeios® and 
Zeus “Yzaros !° with the Erechtheum, we are 
justified in regarding the Athenian cult of 
Zeus Naws and Dione as one dating back to 
a remote past. Hera was never worshipped 
on the acropolis, and the partner of Zeus 
from early days was not improbably the 
self-effacing Dione. Here too, as at Dodona, 
Dione may have replaced a still earlier Ge ; 
for between the Parthenon and the Erech- 
theum is a rock-cut inscription in (? acci- 
dental) anapaestic verse I'js Kap|roqopov | 

kata pavireiav,!1 which has been rightly 
connected with Pausanias’ statement that on 
the acropolis was ‘an image of Ge praying 
Zeus to rain upon her.’!2_ The cult of Zeus 
and Ge belongs to the oldest traditions of 
the Erechtheum; for Pandion, the father 
of Erechtheus,!®= bears a name which 
probably stands in some relation to Zeus,!* 
while Kekrops, who was buried at the 
south-west corner of the building,! is said to 
have been the first to worship Zen '° or Zeus 
“Yratos, on whose altar he offered cakes 
called pelanot.’7 With Zeus was coupled Ge, 

the mother of Kekrops,!* their joint cult 
being that of a patriarchal community: a 


6 C. I. A. i. 174 no. 324, cp. ib. iv. 2, 261 no. 
1550 c. See W. Judeich Topographie von Athen 
1905 p. 253. 

7 C.0. A. iii. 1. 87 no. 333. 

8 A. Lolling in the AeAr. apx. 1890 p. 145 
no. 3. 

® Philochorus ap. Dionys. de Dinarch. 3= 
F.H.G, i. 408 f. no. 146. 

19 Paus. 1. 26. 5, 8. 2. 3, cp. Euseb. prep. ev. 
10. 9. 22. 

1 OC. I. A. iii. 1. 65 no. 166. 

2 Paus. 1. 24. 3. ‘See H. Heydemann in Hermes 
1870 iv. 381 ff. 

3 Paus. 1. 5. 3, Hyg. fab. 48, alib. 

14 Usener Gétternamen pp. 61 ff. Strena Helbig. 
p. 322. It seems probable that Pandion, like 
Periphas (Ant. Lib. 6: Folk-Lore xv. 385 f.), was 
a human Zeus. This would accord well with the 
evidence collected in Class, Rev. xviii. 84ff., where 
a parallel might have been drawn between Dion 
king of Laconia with his daughter Carya (Serv. in 
Verg. ecl. 8. 30) and Pandion king of Athens with 
the Caryatids of his palace, not to mention Prognaus 
(Serv. 7b.) and Progne, Lyco daughter of Dion 
(Serv. 7.), and Lykos son of Pandion II. 

15 EK. A. Gardner Ancient Athens pp. 360 f., 
W. Judeich Topographie von Athen pp. 252 f. 

16 Euseb. prep. ev. 10. 9. 22. 

7 Paus. 8. 2. 3. 

18 Hyg. fab. 48, ep. his epithet ynyerqs (Roscher 
Lex. ii. 1018, 50 ff). 
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valuable fragment of Philochorus! informs 
us that Kekrops was the first to erect an 
altar to Zeus and Ge in Attica and to ordain 
that the patres familiarwm should celebrate 
harvest-home by feasting with their slaves. 
Again, we are told that Kekrops was the 
first to regulate primitive promiscuity, so 
that the old system under which children 
knew only their mothers, not their fathers, 
was superseded by marriage as we have it.? 
According to Varro,’ it was in the days of 
Kekrops that the women of Athens ceased 
to have a vote in the public assembly and 
the children to be called by their mother’s 
name. It may reasonably be concluded that 
both at Dodona and at Athens Zeus and 
Dione were the god and goddess of a 
patriarchal population. Moreover, the 
union of Zeus and Dione was not, like that 
of Zeusand Hera, barren. On the contrary, 
from it sprang the very goddess of love, 
Aphrodite herself.4 | At Dodona she was 
worshipped along with her parents ;° and at 
Athens the popular Aphrodite Tavénpos was 
known as the daughter Atos kai Aivys.® 
Others reckoned Dionysos‘ and Eros § as the 
children of Dione. 

Dione was named after Zeus. Is it pos- 
sible to discover the etymological partner of 
Hera? Miss J. Harrison, following K. 
Timpel,® has suggested that it was Hera- 
kles.°. To be sure, the traditional relations 
of Hera to Herakles are not at first sight 
those of a wife to her husband. Hera was 
in fact notoriously hostile to Herakles. She 


! Philochorus ap. Macrob. Sat. 1. 10. 22= 
F. H. G. i. 386 no. 13. 

2 Tzetz. chil. 5. 19. 650 ff. 

3 Varro ap. Aug. de. civ. Dei 18. 9. 

4 Apollod. 1. 3. 1, Ael. de nat. an. 10. 1, Cic. de 
nat. deor. 3.59. Hyg. fab. praef. p. 12, 2 Schmidt 
by an inversion of the usual order says ex Dione et 
Iove Venus. Note too that Dione is mother of 
Aphrodite without a mention of Zeus in J/, 5. 370f., 
381, Cornut. theol. 24 p. 45,2 Lang; cp. Arwvata 
of Aphrodite, and her Hellenistic identification 
with Dione (Escher in Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. 
v. 879, 61 ff.). Arn. adv. nat. 2. 70 makes Venus 
daughter of Dione and Diespiter. 

5 Supra p. 367. n. 6. 

§ Plat. symp. 180 v. 

7 Eur. Antigone fray. 177 Dindorf ap. schol. 
Pind. Pyth. 3. 177. 

8 Carm. Lat. epigr. ii. 733 Biicheler no. 1535. 6. 

* Philologus 1891 1. 617, coupled with the 
erroneous suggestion that Hera-Herakles are ety- 
mologically connected with Helios. 

10 Class, Rev, vii. 74. The same suggestion had 
occurred to me—indeed I had worked out the idea 
in some detail (including most of the points made 
in this paper)—before I came across Miss Harrison’s 
article. I was glad to find myself in substantial 
agreement with her on a matter that must be 
regarded as cardinal by all students of Greek 
mythology. 
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hindered his very birth.’ She sent snakes 
to kill him in his cradle.!2 She drove him 
by a storm at sea to Cos.’ She fought him 
at Pylos.'4 She reared the Nemean lion and 
the Lernaean hydra to destroy him.“ She 
made it hard for him to get the oxen of 
Geryones!’ and the girdle of Hippolyte.!” 
She set the snake to guard the apples of the 
Hesperides and attack him.8’ She laid one 
labour after another upon him, till he was 
constrained to cry: ‘Zeus, whoe’er Zeus is, 
hath begotten me as a foe to Hera.’!® She 
brought his madness upon him.2° Perhaps 
she even had a hand in his death.2!_ Never- 
theless all this, as Miss Harrison saw, is 
explicable on the assumption that Herakles 
yas the partner of a gynaecocratic wife, the 
hen-pecked husband who must go here there 
and everywhere at Hera’s bidding. And 
that this was so, an attentive reading of the 
texts themselves will show. If Hera hin- 
dered his birth, it was in order that the 
prophecy of Zeus mavrecot mepuxtiverow 
avage might not be fulfilled by Herakles at 
Argos,” 7.e. that a patriarchal régime might 
not be imposed on a matriarchal town. And 
all the other persecutions of Hera are sum- 
med up by Herakles in the pregnant phrase 
"Hpa xparei,** an obvious echo of the gynae- 
cocracy, to which he owed his very name.” 

The conception of Hera and Herakles as 
a gynaecocratic couple will gain greatly in 
force, if it can be proved (a) that female 
government has left traces of itself in the 
chief centres of Hera-worship, and (b) that 
local tradition there connects Herakles with 
the goddess. 

Hera in the Iliad® declares: ‘ Verily 
three towns are far dearer to me than any 
others, Argos and Sparta and Mycene of the 
broad roads.’ Argos is in fact called by 

N 7, 19, 95 ff. 

22 Eur. H. F. 1266 ff., Diod, 4. 10. 
ide Il. 14. 250 ff., 15. 18 ff., schol. Z/. 1. 590, 14. 
avo. 

144 Eudoe. viol. 435, alib. 

15 Hes. theog. 327 f., 313 fi. 

16 Apollod. 2. 5. 10. ; 

17 Tzetz. in Lyc. Al. 1327. 

8 Eratosth. cat. 1. 3, 1. 4, schol. Germ. Hyg. 
poet. astr. 2. 3 p. 424 van Staveren, cp. Sen. Herc. 
Oct. 74 ff. 

19 Eur. H. F. 1263 f., cp. 1b. 20f., 829, 831 f., 
840, 855, 1191, 1392 f., Lyc. A/. 1350 with Tzetz. 
ad loc. 

* Diod. 4. 11. 

2 Jl. 19. 95 ff. 

3 Kur. A. F. 1253. 

*4 Prob. in Verg. ecl. 7. 61 p. 355 Lion Pindarus 
(=frag. 291 Christ) initio Alcidem nominatum, 
postea Herculem dicit, ab Hera, quam Iunonem 
dicimus ; quod eius imperiis opinionem famamque 
virtutis sit consecutus, ep. Diod. 1. 24, 4. 10. 

ON. 4. 51 f. 


~ 


41 71, 18. 119. 
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Pindar! ‘the house of Hera.’ It worshipped 
its great goddess under various titles, among 
them that of BaowAnis, ‘the Queen.” The 
divine Queen had a human representative. 
Ever since ‘ Kallithoe the key-bearer of the 
Olympian Queen, Argive Hera, first decked 
the high pillar of her mistress’? there had 
been at Argos an eponymous priestess.* 
Now one well-marked cycle of myths con- 
nected with Herakles represents him as 
the chief hero of Argos and the founder 
of the Argive dynasty.° Gruppe distin- 
guishes an earlier from a later form of these 
myths. According to him, Hera in the 
earlier myths is comparatively well disposed 
towards Herakles : ‘she originally patronised 
Eurystheus, whose daughter Admeta is 
called her priestess. Herakles in serving 
Eurystheus advances the fame of mighty 
Hera, who at last, moved by his heroism, 
bestows glory upon him, gives him her 
daughter Hebe to wife and promises to his 
descendants not only the presidency of the 
Heraion but also lordship over the mainland 
and many of the islands.” It is only in 
later times that she persecutes him with 
inexorable spite.’ A last relic of their joint 
cult may be found in the lion-skin on which 
her statue stood.® 

When Homer made Mycenae as well as 
Argos a favourite seat of Hera, he must have 
been thinking of the great Heraion, which 
lay between them, nearer to the former than 
to the latter. What we have said of Argos 
is therefore applicable to Mycenae also. Its 
rulers, the house of Atreus, derived from 
Tantalos, king of Lydia, and the Lydians 
were certainly gynaecocratic.® Consequently 
the story of Agamemnon furnishes sundry 
indications of an ancient gynaecocracy estab- 


1 Pind. Nem. 10. 2. 

2 C.I. A. iii. 1.68 no, 172. 7=Kaibel ep. 822. 7, 
9f. See further Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 1082 n. 

3 Phoronis frag. 4 Kinkel, ep. Hyg. fab. 145 
Callirhoe (Knaack cj. Callithoe). She was also 
known as Kallithyia (Plut. ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 
3. 8, Syncell. p. 149 p, Hieronym. chron. ann. Abr. 
376), or Kallaithyia (Aristid. ii. 3, 8 with schol. ad 
loc.) or Kallithea (schol. Arat. 161) and appears to 
have been originally an epithet of Io (Hesych. s. v. 
"Id KaAAiOveooa) : cp. Aesch. suppl. 291 f., Apollod. 
2. 1. 3, anon. de incred. p. 324, 22 f. Westermann. 

4 Busolt Gr. Gesch. i*. 152. Possibly another 
indication of the gynaecocracy may be found in the 
warlike action of the Argive women under Telesilla 
(Plut. de mul. virt. 4, Paus. 2. 20. 8 ff., Polyaen. 
strat. 8. 33, alib., cp. Hdt. 6. 77). This must be 
set beside the action of the Tegeate women under 
Choira (Paus. 8. 48. 4 f.). 

> Gruppe Gr. Myth. p. 460 ff. 

8 Id. rb. p. 461 f. 7 Id. ib. p. 480. 

* Tert. de cor. mil. 7. 

® Athen, 515 F f.: see Topffer in Pauly- 
Wissowa Realencycl. i. 1769, 21 ff. 


lished at Mycenae.!9 That the Aeschylean 
Oresteia turns on the conflict between 
motherdom and fatherdom is notorious. But 
it is worth while to add that expressions 
such as dd¢ yap xparet | yuvatxos avdpdBovdov 
éArifov xéap |! or GnAvKparns amépwros épws !? 
find their full explanation only in the poet’s 
consciousness that Klytaimestra stood for the 
gynaecocracy. When Agamemnon says to 
her kai tadAa pi yovarkds év tpdrois eye | 

aBpuve 13 and she replies ziBot- Kparos ev To 
mapes y’ Exv euoi,!* we get the same concep- 
tion of the womanly man and the manly 
woman, Aigisthos too is described as a 
yvvn,! while Klytaimestra is dwuatwy redeo- 
gopos | yuvi) Tomapxos #°—-a phrase coined for 
a gynaecocratic ruler. In this connexion I 
would recall a striking passage in the Electra 
of Euripides.’ Electra addresses the dead 
Aigisthos as follows : ‘And throughout Argos 
they speak thus of thee—‘‘the woman’s 
husband,” instead of saying—‘the man’s 
wife.” And yet this is unseemly, that a 
woman rule the house, not the man: I hate 
those children, who bear not the name of 
their manly sire, but that of their mother in 
the town.’ !§ 

At Sparta too there were traces of the 
gynaecocracy. Plutarch?® relates that a 
stranger once said to Gorgo, the wife of 
Leonidas: ‘You Laconians are the only 
women that rule men.’ The stories of 
Spartan mothers who slew their own 
sons for cowardice ?° may or may not imply 
a primitive jurisdiction. But Lycurgus 
inability to control the women of Sparta *! is 
certainly best explained as due to respect 
for the rights of motherdom.”? Aristotle, 
after telling us that most warlike peoples 
are ‘yuvatkoxpatovpevor, continues : 8. mapa 
tois Adxwot Todd’ brnpxev, Kai toAAG Suvxeiro 
id TOV yuvatkav emi THS Gpxns aitav.?> —Poly- 
bius’ remarkable statements about Spartan 
polyandry, Ephorus’ account of the Par- 
theniai,2° and Plutarch’s assertion that an 
ancient law forbade a Herakleid to beget 

10 Bachofen Das Mutterrecht p. 45 ff. 

1 Aesch. Ag. 10 f. 2 Td. cho. 600. 

13 Jd, Ag. 918 f. 14 Td. ib. 943. 

15 Td. cho, 304 16 Jd. ib. 663 f. 

7 Eur. El. 930 ff. 18 Cp. Soph. El. 365 ff. 

19 Plut. v. Lyc. 14. 

2° Td. Lacaen. apophth, 240 F, 241 A. 

“4 Aristot. pol. 2. 9. 1269 b 19 ff., 1270 a 4 ff. 

2 Cp. Bachofen Das Mutterrecht p. 382. 

% Aristot. pol. 2. 9. 1269 b 31f. Aristotle ap. 
Plut. v. Lyc. 14 states that Lycurgus failed to 
master the luxury and yuva:coxparia of the Spartan 
women, who were left in charge by the men owing 
to their frequent campaigns and were consequently 
treated with undue respect and called déomowa. 

% Polyb. 12.6 b. 8. 

* Ephorus ap. Strab. 279 f. 
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children of a foreigner,! probably hang 
together with the same institution. However 
that may be, the Spartans had a very old 
cult of Hera Aiyoddyos, about which there 
was a local tradition. ‘They say,’ writes 
Pausanias,2 ‘that Herakles founded the 
sanctuary and was the first to sacrifice 
goats, because in the fight with Hippokoén 
and his sons he had not been hampered by 
Hera, who had thwarted him, as he fancied, 
in all his other adventures.’ So Sparta, 
like Argos, had a tradition of better relations 
between Hera and Herakles. And Spartan, 
like Argive, kings were Herakleids. 
The same rapprochement appears here and 
there in Greek literature and art. True, the 
Iliad * told how Herakles had shot an arrow 
into the right breast of Hera, and Panyassis 4 
worked the incident into his Heraclea. 
But even epic authority could not obscure 
certain ancient tales about the Giganto- 
machy. ‘Porphyrion,’ says Apollodorus,® 
‘attacked Herakles and Hera in the fight. 
Howbeit Zeus struck him with desire for 
Hera, who, when he dared to rend her robes 
and was minded to offer her violence, cried 
for helpers. And Zeus hurled a bolt against 
him, and Herakles shot him dead with his 
bow.’ Other versions say nothing of Zeus, 
but emphasise the part that Herakles played 
in defending Hera. According to the 
Etymologicum Magnum,® Herakles ‘was 
called Netlos * from his birth, but in the war 
with the Giants slew a nameless Giant, who 
with his fiery breath was assailing Hera, 
and so won for himself the name of Herakles.’ 
Sotas the Byzantine mythographer * stated 
that Herakles became a god because he had 
slain the Giant Pronomos, who was attempt- 
ing to force Hera. <A kylix in the British 
Museum,°® signed by Brygos, and probably 
based on some Satyric drama, shows Hera 
similarly assaulted by four Satyrs named 
Styon, Hydris, Babakkhos, and Terpon : 
Hermes with petasos, kerykeion, etc., warns 
them off, while Hera turns in terror towards 
her lawful protector Herakles, who, wearing 
beneath his lion-skin and chiton the tricot 
costume of a Scythian bowman, comes 
hastily to the rescue with club and bow. 
1 Plut. v. Agis 11. 
* Paus. 3. 15. 9, Hesych. s.v. Aiyopdyos. 
* Il. 5, 392 ff., Lye. Al. 39 f. with Tzetz. ad loc. 
* Panyassis (=frag. 20 Kinkel) ap. Clem. Alex. 
protr, 36.2 p. 31 Potter, Arn. adv. nat. 4. 25. 
° Apollod. 1. 6. 2, Eust. 989, 46 f. 
° Et. mag. p. 435, 10 ff., ep. Phot. bibl. p. 147 b, 
16 ff. 

* Cp. Cic. de nat. deor. 3. 42. 

‘ Sotas (? Sotades) ap. Tzetz. in Lyc. A/. 1350. 

* Furtwingler-Reichhold Gr. Vasenmalere? i. 
238 ff., pl. 47, Reinach Rép. Vases i. 193. 
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Furtwangler!° points out that another kylix 
in the Berlin collection, again probably 
from the hand of Brygos, gives Herakles 
the same singular garb in a representation 
of the Gigantomachy. Again, on other vases 
Hera extends her right hand to Herakles 
supporting the heavens,'? or meets him in the 
garden of the Hesperides,}* or receives him 
on his return to Eurystheus with the golden 
apple.'4 

It would seem, then, that a Verbindung, 
if not actually a Kultverbindung, between 
Hera and Herakles can very well be made 
out on Greek soil. Nevertheless we nowhere 
get direct and indisputable evidence that 
the two were conceived by the Greeks as a 
pair of related deities. If now we ask our- 
selves where we are most likely to meet with 
such evidence, supposing it to exist, we shall 
naturally turn to that part of the Greek 
world in which Zeus was coupled with Dione, 
and in primis to Dodona. For here the old 
association of Hera with Herakles would 
less probably have been disturbed by the 
new association of Zeus with Hera. At 
Dodona itself there was no cult of Hera or 
Herakles. We must look further afield. 
Zeus and Dione reappear in Italy as Jupiter 
and Juno. Is there reason to think that in 
Italy Hera was linked with Herakles? 
The principal Hera-cult of the Italian 
peninsula was that of Hera Aaxwia on the 
headland Lacinium some six miles south of 
Crotona. With regard to its origin different 
opinions were expressed. Some spoke of a 
king Lakinos or Lakinios,who gave his name 
to the promontory and founded the temple.’ 
Others said that Herakles on his way home 
from Erytheia had encountered and slain a 
robber Lakinos or Lakinios, and after 
purifying the place had founded there a 
temple to Hera.!’ The latter version was 
probably current at Crotona; for coins of 
that town circ. 400-350 B.c. exhibit the 
head of Hera Aaxwia on the obverse, 
Herakles seated on a rock with club and 


10 Furtwiingler zh. i. 240. 

1 Furtwiingler Beschreib d. Vasensamml. zu 
Berlin no, 2293, id. in Roscher Lew. i. 1659, 13 ff. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Vases iv. 71 no. F 148. 

13 Heydemann Die Vasensammil. des Mus. Nazion. 
zu Neapel Berlin 1872 no. 2873=Millin Peintures 
de vases antiques ed. 8. Reinach Paris 1891 i. 3. 
Cp. Overbeck Kunstmyth. Hera p. 141 no. BB= 
Millingen Ancient Uned. Monuments i. pl. 3. 

14 Annali dell Inst. 1859 p. 297, pl. G=Reinach 
Rép. Vases i. 301. 

15 Schol. vet. Theocr. 4. 33, Tzetz. in Lyc. Al. 
856, 1006, Steph. Byz. s.v. Aakivoy, Serv. in Verg. 
Aen. 3. 552, et. mag. p. 555, 17 ff. 

16 Tambl. ». Pyth. 50, Serv. in Verg. Aen. 3. 552, 
Diod. 4. 24. 
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bow on the reverse.! Near Crotona, then, 
as at Sparta, Herakles founds an ancient 
temple to Hera. This does not indeed 
amount to a Kultverbindung, but it points 
in that direction. 

The interpolator of Servius’ commentary 
on the eclogues of Vergil enables us to go 
one step further. ‘When boys were born in 


noble families,’ he says,? ‘a bed was set in the 
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passages must be taken in connexion with a 
statement of the first Vatican mythographer,* 
that ‘there was a temple of Juno, in which 
Hercules had a table and Diana a bed : boys 
were brought there that they might eat off 
the table itself and so receive strength, and 
that they might sleep in the bed of Diana 
and thereby become more lovable in the 
sight of all and better able to beget children.’ 





atrium of the house for Juno, and a table 
for Hercules.’ Philargyrius* likewise states 
that ‘ when boys were born in noble families, 
a bed was set in the atriwm for Juno 
Lucina, and a table for Hercules.’ These 

1 P. Gardner Types of Gk. Coins pl. 5. 43429, 
pl. 6. 39+36, Head Hist. num. p. 82, Brit. Mus. 
Cat. Gk. Coins Italy pp. 353 f. 

2 Serv. in Verg. ecl. 4. 62. 

3 Philarg. in Verg. ecl. 4. 63, p. 326 Lion. 


Here we have Hercules coupled with Juno 
Lucina or Diana,® the Italian equivalents of 
Hera, as god and goddess of wedlock. 
Similarly at the first Roman lecttsterniwm 
in 397 B.c. Hercules and Diana reclined on 


* Myth. Vat. 1. 177 p. 61 Mai. 

® On Juno Lucina= Diana see Cic. de nat. deor. 
2. 68. Both Juno and Diana bore the name Lucina 
(J.B. Carter epith. deor. pp. 30, 49). 
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the same couch.! 





Fie. 


Iunonibus.2, The common oath by Hercules 
was reserved for men only :? women swore 
The bride’s girdle was 


by their Junos. 


Again, an inscription 
from the territory of the Benacenses records 
a dedication d(is) s(anctis) Herculi et 
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infer that when, at a very early date,’ the 
cult of Herakles spread from Greece to 
Italy, the acknowledged partner of Herakles 


9 


was Hera; the former was transliterated 
as Hercules, the latter was translated as 
Juno; the two were husband and wife, and 





COTA EAN ALLS TAAL 


sacred to Juno Cinxia:° the knot upon it, 
unfastened by the bridegroom on the lectus 
gentalis, was known as the nodus Hercula- 
neus.© From these ritual practices I should 


' Liv. 5. 13. 6, ep. Warde Fowler Roman 
Festivals pp. 180f.: Dionys. ant. Rom. 12. 9 (= Piso 
fray. 25 Peter) says ‘HpaxAei cal ’Apréuids. In the 
lectisternium of 217 B.c. Juno was paired with 
Jupiter, Diana with Apollo (Liv. 22. 10. 9). 

“ O.LL. v. 1. 507 no. 4854. 

® Gell. 11. 6. 1 fff. 

4 Tib. 3. 6. 48, cp. 3. 19. 15, Juv. 2. 98 with 
schol. ad loc., Petr. 25. For the relations of Juno, 
Genius, and Jupiter see Folklore xvi. pp. 296. ff. 

> Paul. exc. Fest. p. 48 Lindemann, Mart. Cap. 
2. 149, Myth. Vat. 3. 4. 3 p. 177 Mai. 
® Paul, exc, Fest. p. 48 Lindemann. 


— °*EF : 
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their union was typical of all human 
marriages. 

This contention is further supported by 
a series of archaic bronzes, etc., to which 
attention was first called by Reifferscheid ° 
and subsequently by R. Peter.? A mirror 
(fig. 1) in the museum of the Collegio 
Romano” shows Jupiter (|OVEI), seated on 


an altar, presenting Juno (IVNO) to Hercu- 


7 See Wissowa Rel. und Kult. der Romer 
pp. 219 f. 

8 Annali dell’? Inst. 1867 xxxix. 352 ff. 

® Roscher Lew, i. 2259 ff. 

10 The figure in the text is reduced from Gerhard 
Etruskische Spiegel pl. 147. 
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les (HERCELE) : the adjuncts leave no 
doubt that an actual marriage of Hercules 
with Juno is intended. The olive-branch in 
Juno’s hand may have reference to the idea 
of fertility,! or purification,” or again would 
be appropriate to Hera,® or to Herakles.* 
A Praenestine cista® has a somewhat similar 
scene : in the centre of a group of gods and 
heroes stands Diespiter (AIESPTR) - to the 
left of him is Hercules (JERCLES), to the 
right Juno (I|\VNO). A bronze candelabrum 
from Perusia ® (fig. 2) represents on its three- 
sided base Hercules, Juno Sispita, and Venus. 
A gold engagement- or wedding-ring (fig. 3) 
in the Waterton collection’? shows Juno 
Sispita holding up a lance-head (? hasta 
caelibaris) with one hand while she clasps 
the club of Hercules with the other, and 
Hercules holding up his club with one hand 
while he clasps Juno’s lance-head with the 
other. The same two deities are opposed in 
less friendly attitudes on the handles of 
Etruscan mixing-bowls. One such handle*® 
has the upper part of a Satyr supporting 
Hercules on his right hand, Juno Sispita on 
his left : they are attacking one another with 
club and spear-head respectively. Three 
others show Hercules and Juno, armed in the 
same manner, contending for the possession 
of a boar,’ a stag,!° and a hydra." Similarly 
an early Ionic vase in the British Museum 
depicts Hera with a goat-skin head-dress 
contending with Herakles in the presence of 
Athena and Poseidon.!? Such representa- 
tions are not adequately explained by 
Reifferscheid’s remark ‘virginem . . . suapte 
natura viro repugnare.’ Rather they imply, 
as we have already seen, the hostility of the 
gynaecocratic wife towards her husband. 
Another reason for connecting Hera with 
Herakles is that the singular custom of men 
dressing as women and women as men !* is, 
in the Greek area, confined to the cult- 


' Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. iv. 165 s.v. ‘ olea,’ 
cp. Pauly-Wissowa Realencycl. i. 62, 59 ff., Gruppe 
(riech. Mythol. u. Religionsgesch. p. 880. 

2 Verg. Aen. 6. 229 ff. 

3 Paus. 5. 16. 2 f. 

* Aristot. mir. ausc. 51, Paus. 2. 31. 10. 

° Monumenti inediti dal?’ Inst, 1861 vi. pl. 54. 

° Micali Anticht Monumenti ed. 2 pl. 29, nos. 
7, 8,9. The figure in the text is rearranged and 
reduced from Micali, ib. ed. 1 pl. 16, nos. 7, 8. 

* The illustration is from Annali dell’ Inst. 
1867 xxxix. pl. H no. 1. 

» Micali Monamenti inediti pl. 21 no. 5. 

* Monument inediti dal? Inst. v. pl. 52. 

© 7b. 1 Mus. Gregor. i. pl. 61, no. 8. 

2 Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Vases no. B 57. 

'5 The best collection of evidence bearing on the 
point occurs in a valuable paper by Dr. L. R. 
Farnell (‘Sociological hypotheses concerning the 
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centres of these two divinities.4 At Argos 
during the feast of 7a “YBpurrixa women wore 
the masculine chiton and chlamys, men the 
feminine peplos and veil. Plutarch, after 
mentioning the festival and recounting an 
aetiological tale,!° adds immediately that the 
Argives, in order to increase the numbers of 
their male population, gave the citizenship 
to the noblest of their neighbours and united 
them with the women, who, however, seemed 
to dishonour and despise their husbands as 
inferior to themselves. Hence arose the law 
that bade married women wear a beard 
when they slept with their husbands." 
Similarly Spartan brides on the wedding 
night were dressed in men’s himatia and 
sandals.'* Argos and Sparta are the only 
two towns in the Peloponnese at which such 
an exchange of costume is known to have 
been practised ; and they were the principal 
sites of Hera-worship. Again, the Samians 
at their festival of Hera (7a "Hpata) used to 
comb their hair till it hung over their back 
and shoulders : they wore snow-white chitons 
reaching to the ground, golden grass-hoppers 
in their hair, and chased jewellery of the 
sort called chlidones on their arms.) 
Hesychius defines yAddwves as ‘an adornment 
that women are wont to wear about their 
arms and their necks.’ It would seem, 
then, that the Samians were dressed not 
only as old-fashioned men, but as women, in 
the service of Hera. This is the more 
credible, since the sanctuary of the Samian 
Hera was sometimes said to have been 
founded by the Argonauts, who brought the 
image of the goddess from Argos.”° 

At Cos too the Argive Hera was 


position of women in ancient religion’) in the 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft 1904 vii. 70 ff. 
See also Lobeck Aglaophamus pp. 173 ff., Creuzer 
Symbolik* ii. 361 ff. 

14 The only exception appears to be that of the 
Athenian écxopdpa or waxopdpa, whose ritual 
stood in some relation to the worship of Dionysus 
and Ariadne (Plut. v. 7hes. 23, Bekker anecd. Gr. 
p. 318, 22 ff.). The cult of the bearded Cypriote 
’Agpodiry or rather ’Agpddiros (Macrob. Sat. 3. 8. 2f., 
Serv. in Verg. Aen. 2. 632, cp. Firm. Mat. de 
error. prof. rel. 4. 1 ff.) is more Oriental than 
Greek. The same may be said of the costume of 
the galli (Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 1456). 

 Plut. de mul. virt. 4, Polyaen. strat. 8. 33, cp. 
Plut. de mus. 9 év ”Apye: 7a ’Evdupartia nadovpeva. 

16 The story of Telesilla (supra p. 372 n. 4), 
which reminds us that Hera at Argos was decidedly 
warlike, a bronze shield being the prize at her 
festival 7a “Hpaia (Pind. Nem. 10. 22 f., schol. vet. 
Pind. O/. 7. 152, Aeneas tact. 1. 17, Zenob. 2. 3, 
6. 52, C.LG. 234, 1068, alib.). 

17 Plut. de mul. virt. 4. 

8 Td. v. Lye. 15. 

19 Asius (=frag. 13 Kinkel) ap. Athen. 525n f. 

0 Paus. 7. 4. 4. 
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worshipped as ‘Queen’ (BaoiAea)! and there 
was an important cult of Herakles, in whose 
temple marriages were celebrated, different 
buildings being set apart for the use of the 
two sexes.2 At Halasarna in Cos none 
might take part in the festival of Herakles 
(ra “HpdxAea) unless they were enrolled 
along with the names of their father, their 
mother, and their mother’s father ;? and a 
list of worshippers drawn up in accordance 
with this matrilineal rule is extant. At 
the neighbouring town of Antimacheia the 
priest of Herakles was dressed as a woman 
and wore a mitra on his head, when he 
sacrificed.6 The explanatory myth told how 
Herakles made a raid on Cos and tried to 
steal a ram from a stalwart shepherd 
Antagoras. Thereupon the Hellenes and 
the Meropes came to blows. Herakles 
wearied with the fight fled to a certain 
Thracian ® woman and concealed himself in 
feminine costume, Afterwards he vanquished 
the Meropes, married the daughter of 
Alkiopos, and wore a flowered robe (arodjy 
avOwyv). Hence the priest sacrifices on the 
site of the battle, and bridegrooms are 
clothed in women’s robes when they receive 
their brides.“ The name of Alkiopos’ 
daughter is not given; but the mention of 
her oroAy dvOwy is suggestive of Hera her- 
self, who was worshipped at Argos as Hera 
"AvOeia® with a festival of Spring Flowers 
(Hpocavea).” Lilies in particular were 
said to have sprung from Hera’s milk, when 
she suckled the infant Herakles ;!° and it is 
noteworthy that the lily called ambrosia 
sprang from the head of a statue of Alex- 
ander (? in his character of Herakles) in Cos.!! 


! Dittenberger? ii. 407 no. 617, 6. 

2 Id.” ii. 577 ff. no. 734. 

* Id.” ii. 397 no. 614, 29 ff. 

* Paton and Hicks Jnscrr. of Cos p. 236, no. 368. 

® Imperial coins of Cos show a veiled female 
figure resting on a sceptre and holding a patera 
over a lighted altar (Brit. Mus. Cat. Gk. Coins 
Caria, etc. p. 219 pl. 33, 11): this was interpreted 
by Eckhel as the priest of Herakles (Head hist. 
num. p. 537). 

5 The temple of Herakles at Erythrae possessed 
an ancient image of Herakles, which had floated 
from Tyre on a raft and had been towed ashore by 
a rope made of the hair of the Thracian women at 
Erythrae: hence they were the only women 
allowed to enter the temple (Paus. 7. 5. 5 ff.). 

7 Plut. quaestt, Gr. 58. 

8 Paus. 2. 22. 1, et. mag. p. 108, 47, Suid. xv. 
“AvOe.a, ef. Gud. p. 57, 47, Scholl-Studemund anecd. 
varia i. 269, cp. 278, 283. 

® Hesych. s.v., cp. Phot. s.v. ’Hpodvéia, Poll. 4. 78 
rais ’AvOerddpats ev “Hoas, et. may. 409, 32 f. where 
the Argive king calls the crops &v@ea“Hpas. 

© Geopon. 11. 19. 

'’ Nicander ap. Athen. 684, ep. Farnell Cults of 
Gk. States i, 128 n. b, 
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It looks as though the Coan Herakles 
and Hera had been king and queen of the 
May,” united in a tepds yauos comparable 
with that of Zeus and Hera elsewhere. In 
Lydia too Herakles exchanged clothes with 
Omphale, the gynaecocratic}® queen in 
whose service he performed a series of labours 
like those that he achieved for Eurystheus.* 
He took upon him her purple robe,’ her 
mitra,!® necklace,” bracelet,!* girdle,!® and 
distaff,?° being, as Propertius 2! says, an apta 
puella: she wore his lion-skin and carried 
his club and arrows ?2—in fact, as Ovid puts 
it, vir alla fuit.2> K. Tiimpel contends that 
‘Hebe und Omphale in Siid und Nord sind 
Parallel Figuren, Hera-Heroinen ’ 4 and that 
‘ Herakles neben Omphale nur eine Erschein- 
ungsform des Helios neben der Hera ist.’ 2° 
But this identification of Omphale with Hera, 
though possible, is far from certain. Joannes 
Lydus informs us that at the mysteries of 
Herakles, which were held in the spring, 
men wore women’s clothing, and that the 
custom had a sexual significance.2° 

The real meaning of the widespread 
practice of men and women exchanging 
clothes is not known. It is, however, a 
legitimate conjecture that it arose at the 
transition from the matriarchal to the patri- 
archal stage of society, and was intended to 
mark the transference of the woman’s rights 
to the man, of the man’s to the woman. Be 
that as it may, the connexion of the practice 
on Greek soil with the cult-centres of Hera 
and Herakles is a further proof that the 
former stood to the latter as wife to 
husband, 

We arrive, then, at the following conclu- 
clusion. Hera and Herakles were a matri 
archal pair of deities corresponding to the 
patriarchal pair Zeus and Dia or Dione. 
Their relative importance may be thus 
expressed : 


12 Cp. Frazer on Paus. 2. 22. 1. 

Supra p. 372 n.9 *. 

4 Apollod. 2. 6. 3. 

1 Lucian dial. deor. 13, Ov. Sast. 2. 319, her. 
9. 101, Lact. Plac. 7x Stat. Theb. 10. 648, Prop. 
4. 9. 47, cp. Anth. Pal. 6. 358 Diotimos eis cimacow 
Tov ‘Ougaadns. 

16 Qv, her. 9. 63. 7 sb. 57. 

18 4b, 59. 19 th, 65 f., Prop. 4. 9. 49. 

2 Sen. Herc. Oct. 375 f., Prop. 4. 9. 48, Lact. 
Plac. in Stat. Theb. 10. 648, Myth. Vat. 2. 155 
p. 141 Mai, cp. 3. 13. 1 p. 269 Mai. 

*1 Prop. 4. 9. 50. 

2 Ov. fast. 2. 325, her. 9. 103 ff. 

23 Ov. her. 9. 106, For the evidence of painting, 
sculpture, pottery, gems, and coins, see Sieveking 
in Roscher Lex. iii. 888 ff. 

24 Philologus 1891 1. 616. 

2 7b. 619, also in Roscher Lea. iii. 885 ff. 

°6 Lyd. de mens. 4. 67 p. 120, 10 ff. Wiinsch. 
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Herakles ~ Hera 
Zeus ~ Dia or Dione. 


I conceive that a patriarchal tribe wor- 
shipping Zeus and Dia or Dione was, by 
invasion or otherwise, amalgamated with 
a matriarchal tribe worshipping Hera and 
Herakles. This fusion of population en- 
tailed a consequent fusion of cults. Zeus 
the principal deity of the patriarchal people 
was united to Hera the principal deity of the 
matriarchal people, their union being ever 
afterwards celebrated as the iepds yamos of 
Zeus and Hera. Euripides in his Hercules 
Furens! makes Amphitryon exclaim :— 

& Zed, wap’ “Hpas Gp’ dpas Opovwv rade ;— 
as though Zeus reigned in virtue of his 
union with Hera. Indeed, bowing to 
matriarchal custom, Zeus dressed as a bride 
for the occasion. A terra-cotta group from 
Samos shows Zeus and Hera seated side by 
side : the god, like the goddess, wears a veil.” 
R. Forster’s identification of the scene as 
that of the tepds yapnos * has been widely and 
rightly accepted. Beyond all doubt is the 
picture of the iepds yauos found at Pompeii, 
in which again Zeus, like Hera, wears the 
veil.» And other representations of Zeus 
with a veil® may be interpreted in the same 
way. Martianus Capella describes the veil 
of Jupiter as velamen rutilans.? Is not 
this the flammeum appropriate to the bride- 
groom of gynaecocratic Hera? If, however, 
we maintain that the Jupiter of Martianus 
Capella is purely Etruscan,* we have yet to 
reckon with the fact that the Etruscans were, 
if not matriarchal, at least matrilineal.’ 

Not only did Zeus forsake Dia or Dione to 
marry Hera, while Hera forsook Herakles 
to marry Zeus, but the two jilted deities 
made a match of it. Herakles married 
Dia; for it will be remembered that Dia 
was the earlier name of Hebe,!° the consort 


1 Eur. H. F. 1127. 

2 Overbeck Kunstmythol. Zeus pp. 20. 251, 
Hera p. 24 f. fig. 4a, Farnell Cults of the Gk. States 
i. 115 pl. V b. 

* Forster Die Hochzeit des Zeus und der Hera 
Breslau 1867 pp. 24 f. 

+ See e.g. J. A. Hild in Daremberg-Saglio Dict. 
Ant. iii. 674 fig. 4167. 

5 Baumeister Denkmdiler iii. 2133 fig. 2390 = Class. 
Rev. xvii. 414 fig. 9, Forster op. cit. pp. 35 ff. 

® Overbeck Kunstmythol. Zeus pp. 239 f. 251 ff. 

7 Mart. Cap. 1. 66. In the Pompeian fresco 
Hera’s veil is white, that of Zeus violet (Baumeister 
Denkméiler iii. 2132 f.). 

§C. Thulin Die Gétter des Martianus Capella 
Gieszen 1906 pp. 5 f., ep. pp. 24, 31 ff., 66. 

% Miiller-Deecke Htrusker i. 276, 508, J. Martha 
in Daremberg-Saglio Dict. Ant. ii. 822, Bachofen 
Das Mutterrecht pp. 12, 92, 274, 293. 
© Supra p. 367. 
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of Herakles in historical times. In other 
words, Zeus and Herakles exchanged wives, 
so that, instead of Zeus~ Dia and Hera ~ 
Herakles, succeeding generations recognised 
Zeus~Hera and Herakles~Dia. Never; 
surely, was there a more amicable arrange- 
ment! Perhaps the nearest approach to it 
in the realm of Greek mythology was the 
love of Zeus for Ixion’s wife Dia," and of 
Ixion for Zeus’s wife Hera.?? 
ArtTHUR BERNARD Cook. 


(To be continued.) 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN ROME, 
(Sez C.f. 1906, P. 132.) 


SINCE my last note was written there has 
been comparatively little excavation done in 
the Forum: but the removal of the Director’s 
offices to the new museum in the monastery 
of S. Francesca Romana has now rendered 
possible the continuation of the exploration 
of the Basilica Aemilia, and this will shortly 
be undertaken. 

With regard to the inscription 


L:NAEVIVS:L:F:..... NVS:1 


it belongs without doubt to the same person- 
age who set up the slab bearing the inscrip- 
tion L* Naevius L: F': Surdinus pr(aetor) 
inter civis et peregrinos, on the back of 
which is carved the relief of Curtius (C.I.L. 
vi. 1468; C.#. 1904, 330), and the vertical 
stroke may be the beginning of a P. We 
have the inscription (C.1.Z. vi. 1278 
M. Cispius L* F'* Pr(aetor)), of another 
man who gives himself the title of praetor 
only, which belongs to about the same date, 
and was found on the steps of the column of 
Phocas (under which lay the greater part of 
the new inscription of Naevius Surdinus) in 
1811. 

A comparison of Cicero’s and Pliny’s 
versions of the same story (De Oratore, ii. 
266, ut meum—Caesar Strabo is speaking— 
illud in Helvium Manciam ‘1am ostendam 
cuius modi sis’ cum tlle ‘ostende, quaeso’ ; 
demonstravt digito victum Gallum 1n 
Mariano scuto Cimbrico sub novis distortum, 
erecta lingua, buccis fluentibus : H.N.xxxv. 
25. hinc enim tlle Crasst oratoris lepos 
agentis sub Veteribus; cum testis compel- 
latus instaret : ‘dic ergo, Crasse, qualem me 
noris ? ‘talem,’ inquit, ostendens in tabula 
inficetissime Gallum exerentem linguam.) 


Jl, 14. 317. 2 See Class. Rev. xvii. 420. 
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shows that the trzbunal praetoriwm stood in 
front of the tabernae veteres, 2.e. in front of 
the Basilica Iulia, with a view towards the 
tabernae novae, which lay in front of the 
Basilica Aemilia, and Professor Hiilsen 
therefore conjectured, at a recent meeting of 
the German Institute (cf. the French version 
of his work on the Forum, p. 148), that the 
three inscriptions of which we have spoken 
have some connexion with it. 

Close to it was the statue of Marsyas 
(Hor. Sat. i. 6. 120, etc.) and the three 
sacred trees, the fig, the olive, and the vine 
(Plin. H.N. xv. 78), and the foundation of the 
square enclosure in which they stood may 
perhaps be still preserved to us, between the 
inscription of Naevius and the plutei of 
Trajan. 

Professor Mau’s paper on the Rostra has 
now appeared in the Hémische Mitteilungen 
(1905, 230-266), and I must say that his 
arguments seem to me to be convincing. He 
follows the view of Nichols that the hemi- 
cycle is earlier than the Rostra of opus 
quadratum, and accepts the advance of 
Richter on this view, that the curved struc- 
ture was itself the Rostra of Caesar (C.R. 
1904, 140), bringing a number of new argu- 
ments to support his theory. The objection 
that the hemicycle is too narrow to have ever 
served as the Rostra is met by the con- 
sideration that it was originally wider, and 
that it was only made narrow when the 
flight of steps at the back was put in to 
serve as an approach to the new Rostra of 
opus quadratum. He demonstrates, success: 
fully I think (though further excavation 
might result in certainty), that the state 
of things at the point of contact on the side 
of the Arch of Severus proves the priority of 
the hemicycle: and that the existence of a 
gate or railing on this side, supposed by those 
who believe that the hemicycle was con- 
structed later as one side of a courtyard 
(Hiilsen, Rom. Mitt. 1905, 16 sqq.; Roman 
Forum, 76), cannot be rightly inferred from 
the holes in the marble plinth of the rectan- 
gular Rostra, which is now seen standing 
independently. 

He also shows that the arrangement of the 
slabs of porta santa marble on the front of 
the hemicycle postulates the existence of the 
other half of the curve, which is further 
vouched for by the presence all through the 
concrete core (not only in the N. E. half, 
where alone the marble facing is preserved) 
of several layers of travertine chips, corre- 
sponding in level with the foundation of the 
plinth and the plinth itself. 

More recently Comm. Boni’s attention has 
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been devoted to the investigation of the base 
of the Column of Trajan. 

Dio Cassius (lxix. 2) and other writers tell 
us that the ashes of the emperor, after his 
death in Cilicia in 117 a.p., were conveyed 
to Rome for burial, and placed within a 
golden urn, which was deposited in the 
column. Recent writers, such as Lanciani 
(Ziwins and Excavations, 319), Richter (Zo- 
poyraphie, 116), and Platner (Ancient Rome, 
272) had denied that there was any chamber 
in the base: but a very little work was suf- 
ficient to prove its existence: and it turned 
out not to have been so very long ago filled in, 
for, on the lintel of the doorway leading to the 
chamber itself (which is approached by a small 
corridor entered by a door opposite to that 
which leads to the stairs to the top of the col- 
umn) was the inscription ‘ Radel 1764.’ It is, 
indeed, somewhat surprising that its exist- 
ence should not have been recognized: for, 
besides the fact that the ancient window 
which lighted it was always visible on the W. 
side of the column, plans of the chamber may 
be found in two engravings of the Speculum 
Romanae Magnificentiae published by An- 
toine Lafréry about the middle of the six, 
teenth century (Nos. 94 and 95! of the copy 
described in Bernard Quaritch’s Rough List 
No. 135, p. 122), in Bartoli’s Colonna Tra- 
tana, (dedicated to Louis XIV) not long after 
1667, in which year the making of casts by 
his order began, the scaffolding for which 
was made use of by Bartoli to draw the 
reliefs in detail, and in Piranesi’s Colonna 
Tratana, dedicated to Clement XIII (1758- 
1769). I should add that Comm. Boni’s 
discovery was made independently of these 
sources of information. 

The chamber was filled up with solid 
concrete, no doubt from fears for the 
stability of the column at some time before 
1838, when Nibby (oma nell’ anno 1838, 
Parte Antica, ii. 188) wrote that he con- 
sidered that there were distinct traces of the 
entrance to it. The doorway was later 
covered with plaster, so that its presence 
would not have been easily detected. The 
filling up of the chamber was justified, inas- 
much as, in the foundation of one course of 
travertine blocks (themselves resting on 
concrete) a large hole had been made, no 
doubt by searchers for the golden urn, and 
had been used for burials, no doubt at the 
time when the little church of S. Niccold de 
Columna stood at the foot of the column. 


1 In the latter the plan of the base is shown re- 
versed. Labacco, in his Libro appartenente a ? Ar- 
chitettura (1552) Pl. 12, gives a reduced copy of it, 
reversed again, so that the position is correct. 
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Of this church we first hear in a document 
of the twelfth century, and it was destroyed 
by Paul III. in 1536 (Armellini, Chiese di 
Roma, 167). 

The question of the continuation of the 
Via Cavour towards the Piazza Venezia is 
one that interests archaeologists, inasmuch 
as the new street must pass through some 
part of the Forum of Trajan and either 
through or close to the areas of others of 
the imperial Fora. 

Five projects have already been presented, 
the best of which seems to be that of Signor 
Tolomei, who proposes to bring the new street 
from the Tor dei Conti along the outside of 
the Forum of Augustus on the N.E. and so to 
the Forum of Trajan. It would perhaps then 
be best, as Professor Lanciani suggested in a 
recent lecture on the subject, not to attempt 
to carry the new street further, but to lower 
the level almost or quite down to that of the 
Forum of Trajan, and so pass through it 
without prejudicing excavation in the 
future. 

This would, however, be more costly than 
another, that of Signori Crimini and Testa, 
which would simply be to follow the line of 
the present Via di Marforio, running just 
below the monument to Victor Emmanuel 
(as far as the N. angle of which the road is 
already half made) and keeping along the 
S.W. edge of the imperial fora, without 
touching them. From the Arch of Severus, 
however, which would thus be reached, it 
would be necessary to carry the road on a 
bridge in front of the Curia, which would 
spoil the appearance of that part of the 
Forum entirely. 

Nothing has, however, been definitely 
decided as yet. Another important problem, 
to my mind, is the question of the road cross- 
ing the Forum Romanum itself. The present 
viaduct is ugly, and cuts off the buildings 
immediately below the Tabularium from 
the rest of the Forum: while from a 
practical point of view it is narrow, and 
involves awkward turns: and I am_ not 
disinclined to think that a better effect 
might be produced by an open iron bridge, 
which, though inevitably ugly, would not 
cut the Forum into two parts. Its 
exact position would depend on the solution 
decided upon for the problem of the Via 
Cavour. 

Tuomas AsHpBy, JUNIOR. 

BritisH ScHoo., Rome. 

June 1906. 










































GARDNER’S GREEK SCULPTURE. 


In noticing the second edition of this 
work (Class. Rev. xx. p. 284) I felt it ne- 
cessary to call attention to the defectiveness 
of the illustrations. I am now informed 
that the defects are due to the accident that 
the blocks had become corroded, and that 
their state was not reported until the edition 
had been printed off. It is satisfactory to 
be assured that the motive of economy did 
not enter into the matter; that such a mo- 
tive could be imputed as a possible alterna- 
tive to the actual one of carelessness was 
due to the ever-increasing output of cheaply 
and badly illustrated manuals of art. 


G. F. Hitt. 


MONTHLY RECORD. 


ASIA MINOR. 


Miletus.—The following is a summary of 
the chief results of excavations from Oct. 
1903 to Dec. 1905. An inscription, restored 
from fragments, gives information as to 
a Milesian Guild of Dancers and records 
a procession from Miletus to Didyma. 
Mention is made of a shrine of Hekaté 
‘before the gates,’ of ‘the broad way,’ 
and of a paean sung ‘xara Kepatirnv 
mapa Xapéw avopiaocw. These statues are 
evidently the seated figures now in the 
British Museum. In the Delphinium three 
distinct building periods can be traced. 
To the first, the archaic, belong a square 
altar, a round base with a boustrophedon 
inscription recording a dedication by two 
Prytaneis to Hekate, and three round altars, 
two of which are dedicated to Zeus Soter 
and Artemis respectively. The second 
period, the Hellenistic, is noteworthy chiefly 
for the lists of eponymous magistrates rang- 
ing from 523-260 B.c. Important light is 
also thrown on the relations of Miletus with 
its colonies—Kyzikos, Olbia, and Apollonia 
on Rhyndakos. The third building period 
dates from the second century a.p. The 
early-Ionic temple of Athena has yielded 
very important material for the history of 
pottery. The oldest fragments show a clear 
connection with the declining Mycenaean 
Age. These are followed by geometrical 
fragments (akin to the Boeotian type) and 
Rhodian pottery, the latter in many cases 
of the Fikellura style. The statues of the 
Muses mentioned in the June Number of the 
Class. Rev. were discovered in the baths 
erected originally by Faustina the Younger 
and subsequently restored by Makarios in the 
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third century a.p. The statues probably date 
from the second century A.D. An important 
vaulted building has been excavated on the 
S. slope of the Theatre-Hill. It is a 
Heroon of some distinguished personage of 
Hellenistic date. The difficulties which 
have hitherto stood in the way of the excava- 
tion of the temple at Didyma have now 
been surmounted and the work has actually 
been started. 

Aphrodisias (Caria)).—In 1905 attention 
was directed chiefly to the excavation of 
the baths. An inscription on the architrave 
of the E. Portico reads : ‘H ’Adpodetrn Airo- 
kparopt Kaioapt Tpai[alva ‘Adpialva SeBaord 
’Odw[ 7 |i satan s kai TO Syuw Tov 
éribepopevov Tors Kioow Kal Tats Kepadats rE... 
Several marble statues of the Roman Period 
have been discovered in a remarkable state 
of preservation, They include the draped 
figure of a priestess with headdress of the 
type of Julia Titi, two heads of Aphrodité 
with a hole at the top for the insertion of a 
polos, and two consoles decorated with 
sculptured heads of Zeus and Perseus respect- 
ively.? 

Samos.—At Tigani, which occupies the 
site of the old harbour at Samos, two 
remarkable statues have been found. One 
represents a man of heavy build standing 
with the left foot advanced. The figure is 
dressed in the style of the seated figures 
from Branchidae in the British Museum, to 
which it is evidently closely related. The 
other is a figure seated on a throne. The 
style of drapery resembles that of the first 
statue, but the head is missing. On the left 
side of the throne is the following inscription, 
written oroynddv in five lines : 

"Acaxns aveOnxev 

6 Bpvowvos: os TH 
"Hen: thv ovAnv: & 
Tpnoev: Kata THV 
éricTacw. 

This Aeakes may be identical with the 
father of the tyrant Polykrates (cf. Herod. 

| Arch. Anz. 1906, part 1. 

* Acad. des Inscr., March-April, 1906. 
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ii. 182). The interpretation” of the inserip- 
tion is uncertain. Perhaps it may be trans- 
lated; ‘ Dedicated by Aeakes son of Bryson 
who exacted (a tenth of) the spoil for Hera, 
according to his office as émorarns.’ The 
figure, though obviously akin to the Bron- 
chidae statues, shows an advance upon them 
in style.® 
CRETE. 


Knossos.—Dr. Evans has carried on his 
examination of the ancient street leading 
from the N.W. of the palace and has ascer- 
tained that it was flanked on both sides by 
store-chambers. These have yielded a mass 
of inscribed tablets. On this road was 
discovered a small palace in which the steps 
leading to an upper story are still partially 
preserved. 

Palaikastro.—Members of the British 
School have conducted excavations on the 
site of the Dictaean temple of Zeus. Above 
remains of the ‘ Kamares’ period the various 
strata succeeded one another with great regu- 
larity up to the 6th. cent. B.c. Terracotta 
antefixes with Gorgoneia and slabs with 
designs of warriors and quadrigae in relief 
belong to a wooden temple of that century. 
In the temenos many votive offerings have 
been found, comprising vases, lamps, bronze 
shields, and a bronze lion. The lower strata 
were very rich in Mycenaean objects, among 
which were sculptured stone vessels and 
ivory plaques ornamented with engraved 
linear designs. The pre-Mycenaean period 
is represented by fine ‘Kamares’ vases, 
terracotta bucrania, and a mass of ox-bones, 
the presence of the last pointing to the 
existence of a cultus-shrine. Further in- 
land a two-chambered house was explored 
and‘ found to contain vessels of stone and 
primitive pottery of the same type as that 
found in the first city at Troy. The presence 
of obsidian points to early commercial inter- 
course with Melos.4 


F. H. MarsHA.t. 


’ Athen. Mitt. 1906, parts 1 and 2. 
+ Arch. Anz. 1906, part 2. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Revue de Philologie. Vol. 29. No. 2. 

The evidence of ancient Christian literature on 
the authenticity of a wept avacrdcews attributed to 
Justin the Apologist, G. Archambault. The evidence 
is very weak, Studies on Plautus Asinaria, I. On 
scenes I, II, and construction in general, Louis 





Havet. Hyperides contra Athenogenem, col. I. 14, 
P. Foucart. Read [movnpjiav. Critical Studies on 
Lactantius, Paul Monceaux. Name; life ; literary 
chronology : lost and apocryphal works: L. and 
de Mortibus persecutorum : L. and the poem on the 
Phoenix. On the hippodrome at Olympia, Camille 
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Gaspar. Discussion of a metrological fragment 
first published by H. Schoene in which its various 
dimensions are given. Etudes Latines viii. On 
some passages of the Amphitryon, Félix Gaffiot. 
On 861-82 ; 576 and 769: 891-6. Pompa Diaboli, 
Salomon Reinach, a reply to Mr. de Alés. Zpi- 
graphical notes on inscriptions of Magnesia by the 
Maeander, J. de Decker. Bulletin bibliographique. 

No. 3. 

Studies on Plautus Asinaria. II. Corrections 
of the text, L. Havet. Emendations of 3, 20, 
59, [61], 64, 76-9, 85, 93-5, 97-8, [100], 103, 105, 
109, 126, 142-3,.145, 156-7, 161, 167, 182-7, 191-5, 
198, [199], 203, 2U5, 217-8, 224-5, 244, 250-6, 263, 
275, (278), 280, 292, 301, 308-17, 320, 325, 330-2, 
347-8, 354, 363-4, 379. The musical fragment of 
Oxyrhynchus (Grenfell and Hunt, IV. pap. 667), 
C. K. Ruelle. On Plautine Metric, Georges Ramain. 
In the 4th foot of the iambic trimeter and the 
5th of the trochaic septenarius the ‘thesis’ is 
never formed by an iambic word with shortened 
final or by a word which would be iambic in position 
(e.g. bonus) or by two shorts which are not part 
of the same word: further, contractions such as 
mi (mihi) are not permitted. Exceptions in the 
Amphitryon and elsewhere are examined.—Archaic 
forms like siem, duim, etc. and infinitives in -ier 
are only regularly admitted in two places. (1) 
In the third foot of the trochaic septenarius ‘ quand 
le quatriéme temps marqué tombe sur une finale et 
qu'une coupe trochaique est visible aprés le cin- 
quiéme pied.’ Here they are rare. (2) In the 
antepenultimate foot in trimeters and trochaic 
septenarii. Here they are frequent. Exceptions 
are examined.—The proceleusmatic is only per- 
missible in certain parts of the verse, which are 


enumerated.—ZJnscriptions relating to Didymi. B. 


Haussoullier. Details of the construction and cost 
of the temple of Apollo at D. Bulletin biblio- 
graphique. 

No. 


4. 

The employment of diminutives by Catullus, P. 
de Labriolle. Theocritus as an imitator of Sophron, 
Edmond Faral. Anchurus, P. Roussel. This 
name of a son of Midas is to be restored in Anth. 
Pal. xv. 25 wh’ "Ayxovpou | wAlvOas for unre rayxou- 
pov which is unmetrical. KéAmis év odhpw, the 
same. An explanation of an obscure a and 
legends connected with the mysteries of Samothrace. 
On Scaliger’s correction in Tibullus i. 2. 65, 66, 
A Cartault. fuat for fuit is a permissible form, and 
makes the poem, the relations of which to other 
poems of Tibullus are examined, intelligible. 
De carmine quod est inter Horatiana IV. vitt, 
Mortimer Lamson Earle. Maintains the spurious- 
ness of the poem on the ground of un-Horatian 
assonances of endings. The origin of the nam 
Phoenicia, Isidore Lévy. oivixn wasthe oldest name 
of Caria and thence transferred to the Syrian littoral. 
Two passages of Plautus, Félix Gaffiot. Emenda- 
tions of Miles 435-9 and Truc. 826-31. On Epi- 
nomis, 987 C, J. Bidez. ‘HAtov (aorhp), not Kpédvov, 
should be read. Psellus and the commentary of 
Proclus on the Timaeus, J. Bidez. Psellus is a 
wholesale borrower from Proclus. On Minucius 
Felix Oct., F. Préchac. Suggestions on iv. 3, 
xxiv. 2, xxxiv. 9. On the same xix. 9, 10, P. 
Médan, On the same v. 2-3, 8, xxxv. 1, J. de 
Decker. De Titulo Ionico, Bruno Keil. On an 
inscription on an offering to the Apollo of Didymi 
published by B. Haussoullier. Bulletin biblio 
graphique. 
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Aeschylus in English Verse. Part I. The Seven 
against Thebes. The Persians. By Arthur S. 
Way, M.A. 7?” x 43”. Pp. 100. London, Macmil- 
lan & Co. Ltd. 1906. 3s. 6d. net. 

Allen (P. 8.), see Hrasmus. 

Altmann (Walter) Die italischen Rundbauten. Eine 
archiologische Studie. 9”x6". Pp. 102. Mit 


20 Abb. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung. 1906. M. 3 
Aristophanes. ’Apistopavouvs “Opvides. The Birds 


of Aristophanes, acted at Athens at the Great 
Dionysia B.c. 414. The Greek text revised with 
a translation into corresponding metres, intro- 
duction and commentary by Benjamin Bickley 
Rogers, M.A. (The Comedies of Aristophanes, 
vol. iii. Part 2.) 8}?’x6?”. Pp. xcii+306. 
London, George Bell & Sons. ‘1906. Cloth 10s. 6d. 

Arnim (H. von), see /Titerocles. 

Arnold (W.T.) Studies of Roman Imperialism by 
W. T. A., M.A. Edited by Edward Fiddes, M.A., 
with memoir of the author by Mrs. Humphrey 

Ward and C, E. Montague. (Publications of the 








University of Manchester. Historical Series, 
No. IV.) 93” x 52”. Pp. cxxiii +282. Manchester, 
University Press. 1906. Cloth 7s. 6d. net. 
Aston (John), see Hemsley (W. J.). 

(Das) Athener Nationalmuseum. Phototypische 
Wiedergabe seiner Schiitze mit erliiuterndem 
Text von J. N. Svoronos. Deutsche Ausgabe 
besorgt von Dr. W. Barth. Heft 7-8. 13” x 94”. 
Pp. 183-238. Plates LXI-LXXX._ Athen, 
Verlag von Beck und Barth. 1906. 15s. 

Baddeley (St. Clair) Villa of the Vibii Vari, near 
Tivoli, At Colli di 8. Stefano. 93”x 74". Pp. 
11; 10 illustrations and a plan. Gloucester, H. 
Osborne. 1906. 

Barth (Dr. W.), see Athener Nationalmuseum. 

Bick (Jos.) Horazkritik seit 1880 von Dr. J. B. 
9x6". Pp. vi+89. Leipzig und Berlin, B. G. 
Teubner. 1906. 

Blakeney (E. H.), see Homer. 

British Museum. Catalogue of Greek Coins in the, 
see Head (B. V.). 

Brown (Lester Dorman) 
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Constructions of Words of Time. (Yale Univer- 
sity Degree Dissertation.) Pp. iv+14l. New 
Haven, Conn. Published by the author. 1904. 

Brugmann (Karl) und Delbriick (Berthold). 
Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
Indo-germanischen _ sate emi Band II. Lehre 
von den Wortformen und ihrem Gebrauch von 
K. B. Teil I. Allgemeines Zusammensetzung 
(Komposita). Nominalstimme, Zweite Bearbei- 
tung. 9}”x 6”. Pp. xvi+688. Strassburg. Karl 
J. Triibner. 1906. Geh. M. 17.50. 

Caesar. Long (Rev. F. P.) Caesar’s Civil War 
with Pompeius. Translated with introduction 
and notes by the Rev. F. P. L., M.A. 7}”x 44. 
Pp. xxviii+ 228. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 
1906. Cloth 3s. 6d. net. 

— Rouse (W. H.D.) De Bello Gallico Liber I. 
Edited by W. H. D. R., Litt.D. (Blackie’s Latin 
Texts.) 7’x 4h". Pp. x+38. London, Blackie 
& Son. Ltd. 1906. 6d. net. 

Chambers (Charles D.) The Greek War of Inde- 
pendence (1821-1827), being a Greek text for 
beginners, with notes, exercises, vocabularies, 
and maps. (Ora Maritima Series.) 7" x 43”. 
Pp. xii+204. London, Swan Sonnenschein *e 
Co., Ltd. 1906. Cloth 3s. 

Clark (E. C.) History of Roman Private Law. 
Part I. Sources. 74”x4?”. Pp. viii+168. 
Cambridge, University Press. 1906. Cloth 
4s. 6d. net. 

Consbruch (M.), see Hephaestion. 

Crénert (Wilhelm) Kolotes und Menedemos. Texte 
und Untersuchungen zur Philosophen- und Litera- 
turgeschichte von W. C., mit einem Beitrag von 

Jouguet und P. Perdrizet, und einer Licht- 
drucktafel. (Wessely: Studien zur Palacographie 
und Papyruskunde. Heft VI.) 12%”x9%". Pp. 
198. Leipzig, Eduard Avenarius. 1906. 30s. 

Demosthenes, see Plutarch 

Diodorus. Bibliotheca Historica. Editionem 
primam curavit Imm. Bekker, alteram Ludovicus 
— recognovit Curtius Theodorus Fischer. 
Vol. iv. and vol. v. (Bibl. Script. Gr. et Rom. 
Teub. 4 7" x43. Vol. iv. pp. Ixiv.; vol. v. 
pp. xx + 3° 36. Leipzig, B. G. Teubner. 1906. 
Geh. M. 5. 

Drerup (E.), see Isocrates. 

Duff (J. D.), see Pliny. 

Kitrem (S.) Notes on some Greek Literary Papyri. 
94” x 64". Pp. 13. Christiania, Jakob Dybwad. 
1906. Reprint. 

—— Observations on the Colax of Meander and the 
Eunuch of Terence. 10?’ x74’. Pp. 28. Christ- 
iania, Jakob Dybwad. 1906. Reprint. 

Erasmus. Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Rotero- 
dami denuo recognitum et auctum per P. S. 
Allen, M.A. Tom. I. 1484-1514. 94” x 53”. 
Pp. xxiv+616. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 1906. 
Cloth 18s. net. 

Euripides, see Jones (W. H. S.) 

Fiddes (Edward), see Arnold (W. T.). 

Fischer (C. T.), see Diodorus. 

Frazer (W. R.), see Plutarch. 

Ga/lus, see Skutsch (Franz). 

Grenfell (B. P.) and Hunt (A. 8.) The Hebeh 
Papyri. Part I. Edited with Translations and 
Notes by B. P. G. and A. S. H. 10?” 8}”. Pp. 
xiv+410. Tencollotype Plates. London, Egypt 
Exploration Fund. 1906. 45s. 

(riinther (R.) Die Prapositionen in den griech- 
ischen Dialektinschriften. (Leipzig Degree Dis- 
ertation.) 9” x6". Pp. vi+164. Strassburg, 
Karl J. Triibner. 1906. 

Head (Barclay V.) Catalogue of the Greek Coins 
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of Phrygia. 9”x54". Pp. evi+492, with one 
map and 53 plates. London, Gilbert and Riving- 
ton. 1906. 35s. 

Hemsley, (W. J.) and Aston (John) The Second 
a A War, being extracts from Livy 
Books xxxi-xxxiii. By W. J. H. and J. A. 
(Blackie’s I/lustrated Latin Series.) 7 xe. 
Pp. vi+96. London, Blackie & Son. 1906. 1s. 6d. 

Hephaestion. Enchiridion cum commentariis vete- 
ribus edidit Maximilianus Consbruch: accedunt 
variae metricorum Graecorum reliquiae. (Bibl. 
Script. Gir. et Rom. Teub.) 7" x 42". Pp. xxvi+ 


432. Leipzig, B. G. Voukuee. 1906. Geh. 
M. 8. 

Hessels (John Henry) A late Eighth Century 
Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary preserved in the 


Library of the Leiden University (MS. Voss. 
Qe Lat. No. 69), edited by J. “H. nm, M.A. 
9’x 54”. Pp. lviii+242. Cambridge, University 
Press. 1906. Cloth, 10s. net. 

Hierocles. Ethische Elementarlehre (Papyrus 9780) 
nebst den bei Stobiius erhaltenen ethischen 
Exzerpten aus Hierokles unter Mitwirkung von 
W. Schubart bearbeitet von H. von Arnim. 
(Berliner Klassikertexte. Heft IV.) 104” x 74". 
Pp. xxxvi+76, mit 1 Lichtdrucktafel. M. 16. 

Homer. The Iliad of Homer. Books III and IV 
translated into English prose by E. H. Blakeney, 
M.A. (Bell’s Classical Translations.) 734" 5". 
Pp. 55-100. London, George Bell and Sons. 
1906. 1s. 

Hope (E. W.) The Language of Parody. A Study 
in the Diction of Aristophanes. (Johns Hopkins 
University Degree Dissertation.) 9}” x6". Pp. 63. 
Baltimore, J. H. Furst Co. 1906. 

Horace, see Bick. 

Hunt (A. 8.), see Grenfell (B. P.). 

Hussey (G. B.) A Handbook of Latin Homonyms. 
74’ x5$". Pp. xxxi+179. Boston (U.S.A.), 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 1905. 

Hiiter (Prof. Ludwig), see Sophocles. 

Isocrates. Drerup (Engelbert) Isocratis opera 
omnia recensuit scholiis testimoniis apparatu 
critico instruxit E. D. Volumen prius. 94” x 64”. 
Pp. cc+196. Leipzig, Th. Weicher. 1906. 
M. 14. 

Johnston (H. W.) The Private Life of the Romans 
8”x 6". Pp. 344. 205 illustrations. Chicago 
Scott Foresman & Co. 1905. 

Jones (W. H. 8.) The moral standpoint of Euri- 
pides. 84”x54". Pp. 35. London, Blackie & 
Son. 1906. 2s. 6d. net. 

Jougquet (P.), see Crénert (W.). 

Klotz (Alfred) Quaestiones Plinianae geographi- 
cae. (Sieglin: Quellen und Forschungen zur alten 
Geschichte und Geographie. Heft II.) 93x64" 
Pp. 228. Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhand- 
lung. 1906. M. 7 

Lindblom (A. T.) In Silii Italici Punica quaes- 
tiones. Commentatio Academica. 9” x 5}”. Pp. 
142. Upsaliae, Typis descripserunt Almquist et 
Wiksell. 1906. 

Livy, see Hemsley and Aston. 

Long (Rev. F. P.), see Caesar. 

Loseby (A. J.) Jehovah. A theological essay in 
blank verse on Evolution. 74”’x5’. Pp. 76. 
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CORRIGENDA TO THE JULY NUMBER. 


P, 2936 (note on Lysias 12, 11, 1. 4). 


Dele comma between ayarav and Senoew 


P. 298a, 1. 7. For oi S00A0 read rovs SovAous. 


P. 3200 (4th par. from end). 





After ‘help towards’ add ‘ their solution.’ 














